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THE ABOLITION OF THE DOUBLE GOVERNMENT. 


[EF it were indeed true that Mr. Vernon Smiru, in addition 
to the clerical labour he at present bestows on amendi 
the grammatical inaccuracies of Mr. TuornTon and correc 
ing the logical inaccuracies of Mr. Jonny Sruart Mutt, 
intended to assume to himself the entire powers of the 
Court of Directors and of the Government of India—if it 
were seriously pro that he should complete from his 
jes knowledge the defective Indian experience of General 
wiinson and Mr. WiLoucusy, rectify the purblind 
sagacity of Sir James Hoaga, and direct with his calm 


wisdom the stumbling statesmanship of Lord Canninc and 
Sir Jony Lawrence—we should be driven to speak of the 


law which invested him with his new functions as one 
those measures qui ont reculé les limites de la stupidité 
humaine. 

The abolition of the Double Government is a phrase which 
may bear many meanings, but it had one only in the mouth 
of Mr. Briaut, who originated it. It implied the absorption 
of the Court of Directors and of the Council of India by 
the Board of Control. In the eyes of those who know what 
the Court of Directors is, what the Council of India is, and 
what the Board of Control is, the change is hopelessly con- 
demned by the very terms in which it is stated; but we 
presume it must be discussed, and it is difficult to say 
whether it is more objectionable on general or on special 
grounds. Apart from the special characteristics of India, 
there is a fatal flaw in every scheme for governing a great 
dependency from a London office, presided over by a Parlin- 
mentary chief. Is history really an old almanack, that we 
should try with India the form of government which lost us 
America? Even within our own memory, a circle of small 
communities was driven to the verge of madness by the 
control of a metropolitan department. One single politician, 
of undoubted ability but of no great personal influence, 
succeeded in breaking the system to pieces by merely 


pointing out the consequences to which it led; and from 


the abandonment of effective bureaucratic regulation on the 
part of the Colonial Office we date the disappearance of a 
Whole class of national perils which once defied palliatives, 
and refused to be allayed by compromises. Colonial diffi- 
culties are extinct; but what are Colonial difficulties 
to Indian difficulties? The men, who were in a state of 
chronic disaffection because (as they alleged) no Loydon 
official could possibly keep up with the ever-varying exigen- 
cies of a distant colony, were men of our own blood, faith, 
instincts, aspirations, and prejudices. ‘There was no antece- 
dent absurdity in our attempting to prescribe the political 
and administrative diet which was best for them. But it is 
the characteristic of India that the profoundest study of it 
has only permitted a half knowledge of its inhabitants. 
The family life of the Hindoo—that part of his existence in 
which his springs of action are hidden—is still wrapped up 
in impenetrable secrecy; and hence he has confounded .us 
equally by his vices and by his virtues. Tragluhwon Whe 
a have hesitated to let their wives walk down a 

ndon street unattended, and would have trembled for their 
pockets in a London crowd, found that female honour, and 
Wealth in its most available form, might be trusted with 
sbsolute security to a guard of sepoys, and even in the 


depths of the thickest and most untracked jungle not a 
shadow of danger would be incurred by either. Yet the con- 
fidence which this fidelity produced was destined to be as 
signally disappointed as the mistrust it had displaced ; and 
when a strange madness overtook the native soldier, it was 
exactly those who trusted him most and showed him most 
affection who suffered most cruelly from the revolution in his 
nature. Itwas, then,noforegone theory of Indian character, but 
a strong consciousness of imperfect knowledge, which produced 
that timidity of which flippancy and fanaticism accuse the East 
India Company. “‘Traditionary policy” is simply a dys- 
logistic expression for the science of Government. It con- 
sisted in a great accumulation of inherited materials for 
judgment; and, among other things, it taught that there were 
certain apparently beneficial changes against which the 
Hindoo would rebel, though in the teeth of reason—just as 
there are certain political and administrative improvements, 
absolutely impregnable in point of logic, which nobody in 
his senses would think of thrusting down the throats of 
Englishmen. It may, however, be said, that genius 
will sometimes more than supply the place of the most 
intimate local knowledge, and of the longest personal 
experience. Doubtless this is one of the privileges 
of genius, but genius can never be made the founda- 
tion of a system. The attempt to govern India by genius 
would practically amount to unquestioning reliance on 
the perfection of Mr. Put Mr. Sairu, however, 
out of the question ; and still but little is gained for the 
project of subjecting India to the omnipotence of a successful 
politician. Look at the existing Cabinet. It is the fruit 
of our domestic institutions generated under the happiest 
conditions. It claims to be popular beyond example; 
and it enjoys an unexampled support in the House 
of Commons and the Press. Yet, from the Premier, 
who is their cedar of Lebanon, to the First Commis- 
sioner for India, who is the hyssop that grows on their wall, 
what man is there among the Ministers whom a nation, not 
smitten with madness, could trust to govern a great country 
and a mysterious race by the light of nature and of unassisted 
reason? We deserve the fate which will not be long in 
coming, if we deliberately install ignorance, incapacity, or 
indiscretion in the seat which belongs of right to Experience, 
the instractress of mankind. 

Between the absorption of the East India Directorate in 
the Board of Control, and the retention of the existing 
system unimpaired, there are many mesne arrangements. 
The studiously obscure language of the QuEEN’s Speech, and 
of the Government, leave us in the dark as to the particular 
modification of the settlement of 1853 which it is proposed 
to submit.to Parliament ; and we can only collect from the 
hints of non-official Ministerial members, and of the lesser 


Government journals, that the improvements most in favour 


are, the consolidation of the Indian departments under a 
single roof, and the conversion of the Directors into a 
Council, with a Cabinet Minister for president or chair- 
man. We must not conceal from ourselves that both 
changes are attended with some special dangers. On 
examining the actual working of the present system, 
we can readily see that the Directors have but one 
effective check on the sciolism or obstinacy of the Board 
of Control. They can remonstrate, and that is all; but their 
right of remonstrance, exercised primarily through discus- 
sion, and ultimately through their power of recording a pro- 
test, so increases the responsibility of the India Board that 
due consideration is always secured for the objections which 
their experience suggests to them. Make them one homo- 
geneous department with the office in Cannon Row, and 
you weaken, if you do not destroy, the effectiveness of their 
interposition. What was before the remonstrance of a great 
substantive body, will get more and more to be regarded as 
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the insubordination of underlings ; and a high debate on the 
affairs of our Eastern Empire will degenerate to the dimen- 
sions of an office squabble. The installation of the First 
Commissioner as Chairman of the East India Company, 
threatens the same result in another way. The new 
Chairman will be infinitely more powerful relatively to 
his assessors, than was the old one ; and, indeed, his council 
will invariably he so constituted that he will always have a 
plastic majoriiy at his command. Whatever folly he may 
commit, his majority will absolve him ; and the new East 
India Company, instead of retarding, will only quicken pre- 
sumptuous indiscretion. Both schemes are, in short, sus- 
picious, because they impair the efficiency of the checking 
force, while they increase the independence of the power 
which is ultimately autocratic. But in adjusting the relations 
of the two Indian departments, the very point at issue is. 
which of the two ought to have its hands strengthened. 
Before this is settled, we trust the whole, question between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control will be 
opened. Let us know all about the Affghan war. Let us 
know all about the Persian war. Who carried through the 
annexation of Oude? Who solicited, and who refused, the 
European troops which would have prevented the mutiny ? 
Who tried to dethrone, and who succeeded in saving, the very 
native sovereigns complimented in the Quren’s Speech ! 
Who was it that really insisted on backing sails against 
steam? Who was it that deprived us of the advantage of 
the Overland route ? 
Even though the proposed consolidation of administrative 
functions should involve the merest change of title, and in 
effect simply substitute a Council of India for the Court of 
Di: ectors of the East Tndia Company, it would be impossible 
to reflect without emotion on the extinction of so mighty, a 
name. In hoe signo vieimus. That wonderful succession of 
events which has brought the youngest civilization of the 
world to instruct and correct the oldest—which has re-united 
those wings of the Indo-European race which separated 
in the far infancy of time to work out their strangely different 
missions—which has avenged the miscarriage of the Crusades 
by placing the foot of the most fervently believing of 
Christian nations on the neck of the mightiest of Maho- 
metan dynasties—will inevitably be read by posterity as 
the work, not of England, but of the English East India 
Company. We may be permitted to express our dis- 
gust at the mode in which the proposed dissolution 
of this great association was first proclaimed to the 
world, The Zimes has since spoken of it in a better 
tone, and doubtless by the pen of an abler writer, but 
the language which it first employed cannot, and should not, 
be forgotten. It is one proof among many that we are not 
quite worthy of our history. It is one illustration among 
many of that nameless touch of vulgarity which robs 
us with our contemporaries, as it assuredly will rob us 
with posterity, of the honour which is due to our freedom 
and our glory. The fact, or the probability, that the East 
India Company would be extinguished was announced for 
the first time in the same sentence with a sneer at its “an- 
tique traditions,” and in the middle of what we must call an 
impudently fictitious apology for the supineness of the depart- 
ment which systematically spoils its policy. The antique tra- 
ditions of the East India Company !—they are Conquest and 
Government. Not one of those who are eager to share the 
fruits of its patience and energy —not the Crown and Parlia- 
ment which fooled away between them the only empire we 
ever had which could be compared with India—not the 
malcontents at Calcutta, who want liberty to capitalize 
and tyrannize—not the religious world which means to con- 
vert all the Hindoos without exception, as soon as it has 
quite settled whether there are to be preachings in Exeter 
Hall—not one of these has moved one finger in the establish- 
ment of our Eastern dominions, except to imperil or retard it. 
“ The partisans of the Directors,” said the journalist charged 
with tolling the Directors’ knell, “believe that India belongs 
to the Company.” India does indeed belong to the Company in 
one sense, and the vested rightisone which no amount of shame- 
less calumny will succeed in extinguishing. No transient 
libels will dissociate India from that Board of Administrators 
which traces its pedigree to a company of merchants, just as 
the most famous and durable polity of the middle ages was 
born among the traffickers of the Venetian lagunes. Of course 
no perpetuity can be claimed for the East India Company, 
which is only a fleeting form in which English energy has em- 
bodied itself. But, for all that, to announce its dissolution, 
or even its re-baptism, in the coarse commonplaces of the 


platform agitators, is to treat a great historic power with an 
ignoble variety of the neglect which broke the heart of 
Cortez, and of the ingratitude which dishonoured or assgg. 
sinated LABouRDONNAIS, LALLy, and Dupterx. 


THE MINISTERIAL INDEMNITY. 


T is so far a satisfactory feature of the QUEEN’s Speech that 

Ministers have not attempted to evade the responsi- 
bility which falls on them for the recent violation of the 
law of 1844. They ask for a Bill to indemnify those who 
advised, no less than those who adopted, the forbidden 
course. Ministers and Bank Directors are to take their 
trial together. The latter will, of course, be acquitted as 
having acted under moral duress. They have the same 
sufficient plea to extenuate their act as that of a wife who 
has been guilty of a crime under the compulsion of her 
husband. ‘They were scarcely free agents in the 
matter at all. 
of Parliament on a question of indemnity to themselves, 
have bound themselves to substantiate a sufficient defence, 
It is not doubted anywhere but in the columns of the 
Times, that a Bill of indemnity for an illegal act 
by the Ministers of the Crown is a matter too grave 
to be disposed of lightly as a matter of form. The 
Times, indeed, between the allegiance to sound commercial 
principles which it dares not throw off, and its devotion to 
a Government which it is determined to applaud, finds no 
way so easy of escaping the dilemma as that of treating the 
Act of Indemnity as a matter so entirely governed by pre- 
cedent as to leave Parliament no alternative but to pass it 
as a piece of routine business. 

But we trust that this is not the view which either House 
of Parliament will take. If Ministers can justify or excuse 
their assault upon the law, by all means let them be indem- 
nified, and let Parliament then consider how it can best pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar irregularities. But the justi- 
fication or the excuse must precede the acquittal; and no 
squeamish delicacy about the interests of the particular 
firms who may have urged the step, ought to stand 
in the way of a full and frank explanation of every 
circumstance by which the Government was induced to take 
on itself the responsibility of a course the consequences of 
which will be felt for many years to come. So far as the 
tone of Parliament has yet been manifested, there appears no 
disposition to let off the Government on any vague and 
general representations of the distress and panic which pre- 
vailed. It is of the utmost importance to ascertain, beyond 
the possibility of question at any future time, by whose 
recklessness the panic was chiefly aggravated, and to whose 
solicitation we owe the suspension of the law. It can be no 
just ground of complaint that such an inquiry would be an 
unfair intrusion into the concerns of private firms or trading 
companies. ‘Those at whose instance an Act of Parliament 
is set at nought are parties to a public measure, if not toa 
public wrong, and can no longer claim the ordinary privi- 
leges of private persons. 

We hope that Lord Granvitte’s explanation, that 
Ministers had acted on their own opinions, and had not 
asked for advice, but merely for the requisite information to 
enable them to act, is not intended asa refusal to produce m 
detail the facts and the representations upon which their 
decision was founded. No one will attempt to deny that 
the position of Ministers was one of great embarrassment, 
rendered infinitely greater by the unfortunate precedent of 
1847. We have very little doubt that Lord OversTone gave 
an accurate picture of the situation, when he said that there 
had grown up within the last few years a false system of 
credit, and of helding deposits at call carrying interest, 
which, if not corrected, would overturn our monetary system 
altogether ; and that if the Act had been maintained only 
twenty-four hours longer, the whole of that vicious system 
would have been got rid of by the crumbling to atoms of the 
institutions which fostered it. The Government had t 
choose between permitting the ruin of firms which had 
courted destruction, and striking a blow at all sound and 
prudent trading which will not soon be recovered. It is m- 
possible to say that the intervention was justified until we 
know for certain the course of business of those for whose 
immediate protection it was made. Were they firms who 
will be likely to derive encouragement from their present 
escape, and to expose commerce again to the same risks 2 


reliance on a similar interposition? If so, who can calculate 


But Ministers, by challenging the votes 
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the amount of mischief in store for us in future, and who will 
say that the escape even from immediate and wide-spread 
ruin is not dearly bought at the price which has been paid 
for it ? 

We are quite ready to allow for the difficulty of deciding, 
almost on the instant, on a question which involved such 
alternatives as this did; and if Ministers do but meet the 
case frankly and fairly, and say, “ We saw the mischief of the 
step we took, but we had not nerve enough to face the 
immediate consequences of adhering to sound principles of 
action, and keeping within the wise prohibitions of the law,” 
it is possible that they may induce a rather good-natured Par- 
liament to pass over an offence committed under so powerful 
atemptation. But we do not believe that more than a pallia- 
tion can be offered. However serious the immediate results of 
maintaining the Act might have been, it would have been 
better to face them once than to give relief by a remedy 
which is certain to bring the same evils on us again and again, 
and each time with accumulated force. Bribes to the barba- 
rians saved the Roman Empire for a time, but they only made 
more certain its ultimate dissolution. The relaxation of the 
Bank Act is a great bribe to the speculative interest, which 
is the worst enemy of commerce ; and it, too, will aggravate 
the future while it relieves the present danger. Had it been 
refused, we should have found, after passing through a season 
of distress, that a wholesome though severe discipline had 
renewed the soundness of the commercial body. As it is, we 
have escaped some of the consequences that our follies invited, 
but we have had recourse to a cure which, while it removes 
immediate and alarming symptoms, steadily and surely under- 
inines the constitution on which it works. It is in vain to 
say that a measure which averts universal ruin must be right. 
Where ruin is threatened as the natural punishment of error, 
it may be suspended, but it can seldom be avoided altogether. 
We deceive ourselves if we think we have eluded the full 
measure of retribution—we have but staved it off. We 
have opened an account with the future, and all that we 
escape now will be exacted hereafter with compound interest. 
But this is the alternative which Lord Paxwerston has 
preferred to a present crash. It will need a terrible array 
of anticipated evils to outweigh those which he has ensured 
for the next period of commercial difficulty. But before the 
balance can be fairly struck, let us have the mischief we 
have escaped fully and honestly presented. After steering 
right into Charybdis, the least the pilot can do to excuse 
himself is to show the Scylla that he has avoided. 


REFORM AT LAST. 
E did the Premier no more than justice in thinking 
that he had made up his mind to face the question of 
the Representation. His own leanings upon the subject 
nobody ever doubted. When we have said that he is a liberal 
Foreign Minister, all is said. But it is vain to suppose that 
the Government of this country can any longer be carried on, 
if no Executive is to be permitted to subsist but that which 
is absolutely master of public opinion. Lord Paxaerston, 
like a sensible man, has measured the necessity, and frankly 
embraced it. In his determination we have not the judg- 
ment of a philosophic statesman discerning the need of the 
time, but we have the judgment of a clearsighted tactician, 
perceiving the inevitable hour. We cannot say that we care 
much for what are commonly insisted on as personal pledges. 
If every opinion or intention ever expressed by a public man 
18 to be regarded as binding on him in perpetuity, under all pos- 
sible circumstances, the result will be that the administrators 
of the country alone of all men will be bound to behave 
_ obstinate fools. There is a great deal too much of 
re system of pledging already in our Constitution. We 
ould demur therefore to having it said that any Minister 
e, Government brings in a measure of Parliamentary Re- 
ee personal pledges. But this is not a case of 
libe ~ Representative statesmen of every shade of the 
ra party—that is, all statesmen whose minds are at allin 
i, with the spirit of the country—had combined in the 
delibe EEN Ministry to bring forward an extensive, though 
engpe and on the whole Conservative, measure of Reform. 
undeniable grievances, such as the retention of 
re — while great communities remained unenfran- 
lode county suffrages obviously regulated by a land- 
ian a r in the exclusive interest of his class. The head 
ie vernment had officially and definitively promised that 
question should come on this session. The hopes of the 


people had been excited, and, calm as they are, a disappoint- 
ment which would have come in the form of betrayal would 
probably have raised a storm. Of all exploded fallacies and 
discredited weaknesses, the worst is that of putting off an agi- 
tating question to a more turbulent season. The unjust judge 
in politics has always in the end to open his reluctant door to 
ten importunate widows instead of one. Do the fubrieators 
of excuses hope to stave off Reform for ever, and if not, to 
what sort of Reform do they expect in the end to come? 
Besides, the Minister could not have commanded the House ; 
Lord Jonn Russent has no time to lose ; and his ambition 
grows more craving at the moment when ambition of 
another kind begins to feel the mfluence of the tranquil 
hour. Mr. Locke Kine would not again have consented to 
suspend his half-won triumph. Lord Paumerstoy, therefore, 
had no other safe course ; and now that he has taken his part, 
we venture (having been once right in our predictions re- 
specting him) to foretell that he will go through with the 
part he has taken. The excuse of filling the Session with 
India is tendered him; but the India question will most 
likely resolve itself for the present into a Committee, and in 
this case, even with the most liberal allowance for foolage, it 
can hardly consume the time of a whole Session. 

It is therefore not premature to express a hope that the 
amending Act may really amend, and not exaggerate, the 
defects of the Reform Bill. The assimilation of the county 
to the borough suffrage, on the principle of Mr, Looe 
Kixe’s motion, may be regarded almost as a_ settled 
thing. Let us hope that the gentry will endeavour to 
make up any loss of their cirect political power, which 
this chinge may entail, by ivereasing their personal in- 
fluence through the means of greater activity in social 
improvement, more genial intercourse with other classes, 
and a higher education ; and that, having lost the brittle 
sword of the CHanpos clause, they will grasp the sceptre of a 
less direct but more enduring sway. The remaining rotten 
boroughs—Whig though they be, and appanages of the heirs 
of the Sypveys and the Russetts—must also go. Not that 
Andover and its brethren were included in the Schedule A 
of the last Reform Bill because, in the quality of their re- 
turns, they were sinners above all other boroughs. The 
power of neighbouring property which dominated them was 
often nobly used, as it was in the case of the Old Sarums and 
Gattons of elder days. But institutions, to be the object of 
public reverence, must be not only practically useful in the 
eyes of political philosophers, but intelligible to the mass ef 
the people. A rotten borough is what the mass of the 
people cannot understand. But while we freely concede 
these and some points of less moment to Liberalism, we 
must claim something for Conservatisin also. We must 
claira that not mere domination of numbers, but the 
infusion of honesty and wisdom into Parliament, shall 
be the end of the measure. Lord Joun Russet him- 
self said that good government, not the concession of a right 
of suffrage, was the object of Parliamentary Reform, though 
his own rash scheme drove full in the opposite direction. On 
this principle we have a right to say that the Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin of the metropolitan boroughs shall be read 
as a real warning, and that in the towns the extension shall 
be rather laterally, to industrial position and intelligence out- 
side the circle of householders, than downwards to house- 
holders of a lower denomination. What Liberal in his senses 
would desire to Tower-Hamletize the British nation? We 
also respect the memory of the Minorities clause in the 
Aperveen Bill, and wish that some feasible plan could be 
devised for drawing out the suffrages of electors of a superior 
kind in the great constituencies, who may perhaps otherwise 
be deterred by a rampant majority (that political divinity of 
Mr. Bricut) from ever coming to the poll. The property 
qualification for members, on the other hand—the only 
possible effect of which is occasionally to exclude honesty— 
we are willing and anxious to abolish. 

But it is not so much the time for talking of details, at 
present, as of the spirit in which the whole question should 
be approached. Those representative institutions which we 
are about to amend belong to us all, and are dear to us all, 
—-the dearer since they have survived the fall of similar 
institutions in other great nations. They are fruitful to us 
all, not only in material happiness, but in manly virtue. 
Let us hope that the task of improving them may be ap- 
proached with some sense of its importance to greater 
interests than those of a single nation, and, if not in una- 
nimity, at least with the consciousness of a common object, 
and as little as possible of blind class and party hate, Let 
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msalsodope thatthe task will heap with independent 
tell theltruth, has brought 
-batber dow the House of iniour public men, 
sby the duténsityof eritidism and:the excess of the pledging 
oHalf-a-dézen public men animated with the courage 
swhich 4s: inspired by conviction, might have saved. French 
diberty:from gollmg ‘mto the gulf of! the Reign \of Terror. 
Stand firni, and; the conscience of the: demagogue himself is 
von! your sides) for ifyhe.id a ‘decently-educated man, though 
it sults; bim .to;bribe the mob; he -does. not. really; wish, 
coe think) a forthe good) of..the: people, that. intelligence 
-should:beloverhorne by masses. Give way from cowardice, and 
syoumiay give way for ever. :Below the Brissotinsare the Dan- 
tonibta++bdlow the Dantonists are the Robespierrists—below 
othe: Robespierrists are thé Hebertists—and below. the He- 
\bértistd is déspotistn—the one viler thing than mohjrule, A 
\vilen thing we hold it,being deeply convincéd that moral beings 
chadsbetter face any political storms, trusting to thie ineradicable 
instincts .of order ip nian, thansink down in the lethargy of 
‘wbsolutesrite. But addminant demagogy, tyrannical, blus- 
tering; lying, and: rapacious, like :that: to which the United 
States seem to have delivered themselves up; is so! intolerable 
‘warisance to-human life:that we can understand, though we 
hoamaot agréewithj the féelings of a man who. showld choose to 
find) compensation in moral intéllectual. activity, and 
oléave the: politieal world to any: power strong enough to sav 
pchivos of aiopuery dnd hate. to 


at aeve mood hel 


Hishop of OxForD, mounts, buoyantly an; the wave of 
public resentment, now. running. high,, not, against. the 
mytineers only, but against the. people of Hindostan, who— 
;Remember-—are, fox all that appears, perfectly guiltless of the 
Pets 4. curious change has come over public feeling since 
ithe beginning, of the, ¢risis, "Then the cry,was against, the 
\Tmissionaries for their indiscreetzeal, and against the Govern- 
ment for Adentifying. itself with the missionaries ; and the 
fviends, of missions;were, glad.to plead, that it was, not, the 
_xegular preachers, but the semblance of propagandism on the 
-paxt of the State, that.had shocked native feelings, pro- 
pau the explosion. But when we, are victorious, and 
our blood is Hoh, the and the facts are changed. 
At, 38, said; that our, fault, has, been; timidity. in asserting 
Christianity.” The State not, identified itself enough 
With the propagation, of prejudices haye 
heen sufficiently, trympled, The religion, of the con- 
been; thanst, as. it) ought, to haye been, into 
othe faces of the conquered. The State has,observed too well 
i towards the natives, who served it the compact of toleration. 


naw .js,.t9, gn, our Indian. sexfs 
nm 


with a high hand, and ayeke,them seq and feel that it is, the 
of Masters... OF; this state.of fecling, the , Bishop 
OXKORD, seems to think, itright.and, safe to take advantage. 
He even thinks the agspicious:, time, Js ;¢ome.for suggesting 
the whole, Hindoo, people (converts execpted) should be 
from, places. of trust, iy theix own lind,‘ because, we 
Joust bold that, we cannot have trust, in thosg who,believe pot 
our pf his, Master's, sayings. ox: actions 
the; Bishop warrant for, this sugugstion 
Ghatgeowdich Bishew bas tise ta-bleaven 
sofiithe maiti@n ; 4d mow mn acceptable 
thd Anthed Me h su f- 
tire; axe; -ta trav ose the 
thatoft thes cause of: England's! disasters; is 
that Epglandshas false to England's faith and timid of 
avowing England's Gop.",, We. traversé it with the more 
confidence, because it:séeths boldly|to impute to Providence 
the punishment ofiitresponsible swbordivates and unoffending 
xsionarios fon the alleged sins of the Court of Directors and 
tthe Coaneil of Calcutta, Phe State in India has done the duty 
the State, and ndt thd) duty‘ of the Church. | Had it 
attempted to dothe duty lof-the Church, it would assuredly 
have lost-+or rather it-would never-have won—that great 
shadow the:Gospel has had free course 
wheve otherwise:no Anglican ‘inissionary could have set foot. 
- But Kngland has spent vast sums in missions, the compara- 
tive barvenness: of which is to be attributed, not to any 
- obstructions from the State (of which we should otherwise 
have heard enough), but, to. that stubborn estrangement of 


the Eastern mind: whieh; inthe very focus of dominant . 


Christianity, almost. baffles all efforts. to convert the Joy, 
It is reckoned by one of our correspondents that 50,009) 
a year is raised for missions by the English in India alone. 
Not only so, but three Bishops and a number of Chaplains and 
Assistant-Chaplains are actually maintained out of the State 
‘revenues—that is, out of the money of the natives. Cathe. 
drals and churebes rising among mosques-and temples prove 
to the native that we are not ashamed of our creed. Cop. 
verts are protected in their civil rights—to keep them in the 
same domestic und social position, in England or in India, js 
beyond the power of man. . In choosing high-caste men for 
the Bengal army, the Government, had regard, and was 
known to have regard, to soldierly qualities, not to religious 
rank; and the “great and poisonous lie that Gop has not made 
all men of. one blood,” being simply the principle of all aris. 
tocracies, of which caste is only the strictest, would be more 
consistently denounced by a Republican than by one who 
wears the ribbon of an aristocratic Order on his breast, 
We are sorry to see the Bishop of Oxrorp reviving to a 
country audience the fable of the expelled Christian Sepoy. 
The attendance of Christian officers with//their men’ to 
_keep order at. native ceremonies can be no more taken 
for apostacy than the attendance of Protestant officers 
with their. men at a Roman Catholic chapel. As to any 
unworthy compliances that. may have been descended to, 
in an age when religion.in England itself was dead, by the 
mercenary spirit of the old trading factories of Calcutta and 
Madras, or as to any obsolete monuments of the legislation of 
that period, we can only say we are not anxious to answer, 
India has now been long governed on Imperial, not on com- 
‘mercial principles--for the good of the Indian people, and 
not. for selfish and commercial ends, as Sir W. Pace Woon, 
greatly prodigal of the character of his country, thinks fit, for 
religions purposes, to declare. The preacher of the Gospel 
has long had an open field, clear of all obstructions except 
those which his own weakness and the hardness of man's 
heart. present, full protection from heathen fanaticism, and 
magnificent support. And in those social questions where 
Christian conflicts with heathen morality—as in widow-bum- 
ing, infanticide, and the marriage of widows—the ascen- 
dancy of Christian morality has been asserted by the State. 
We say, therefore, with all humility towards Heaven, and 
with all frankness towards the Bishop, that though liberty of 
conscience has been respected, England has not been “ false to 
England's | faith, or timid of avowing England’s Gop.” 
Wisdom, we trust, is not forbidden by religion to those whose 
rashness may wreck, and a slight rashness in whom has well- 
nigh wrecked, an Empire splendid in itself, glorious to Eng- 
land, aud teeming with spiritual and material hope for a 
hundred and fifty millions of our fellow-men—teeming, per- 
haps, with blessing to the world, from the free homage which 
‘ail those millions; may hereafter render to the truth. 

We hope we need not argue with the Bishop of OxrorD 
pas to the value of that outward Christianity which alone it 
isin the power of! the State by force or bribery to produce. 
We need not tell him that,when hate and-lust meet together 
sin ‘any. breast, be it that of «a heathen or a Christian—beit 
that sof Borgia—they create a hell ; 
or: that, fiendish as the:erimes of the Sepoys are, they 
are! sdarcely: fiendish: 2s: those which have been com- 
omitted griests and inquisitors in the name 
Christian loves: reveals. everywhere terrible 
abyssesin human nadures but it schools us to treat humanity 


undeviating’principles of justice, unmoved 


even the anestchorrilde aberrations, :... Wehave no serrous 
Jest apostatize from the -principle 
tiber ty: (of: conscienéesin: the of her great 
depeudency+-niuch Jess do. we imagine that she can be guilty 
of so'shanieful a crime #s to exclude from political employ- 
ment in India all its inhabitants who do not profess the 
religion of the State. Our nation is happily separated by 
an impassable gulf of thought and feeling from the possibility 
of “asserting its Christianity” after the manner of Cortés 
and Pizarro. But we are sorry to see a moment's wavering, 
even under the strongest provocation. The principle of 
perfect respect for liberty of conscience is the last, the hardest, 
the most precious conquest of humanity over itself. ‘ 

its maintenance depends the only real assurance which 
the world can have even of revealed truth; for where 
would be the assurance even of revealed truth in a world 
of mental slaves? England seems chosen as the : 

of liberty of conscience in Europe at the present ume 
To guard it faithfully is her best tribute to Heaven—ber 


best title to the respect of all that is good and noble in 
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the world. That she has guarded it well will be her glorious 
epitaph, when, in the revolutions of empire, her power and 
wealth shall have become a legend of the past. Distance 
and climate do not change principle.’ The conscience of the 
Hindoo is conscience, however clouded, though declaimers 
may pretend that good is evil and evil good, by the Law of 
the Prophet and the Institutes of Menu. If it were not so, 
it would be vain to offer him a purer religion, for he would 
be incapable of seeing that our religion is purer than his 
own. Double, treble the number of your missionaries and 
your Bishops. Speed in every way the ‘apostolic work of 
Christian love. But the sword is forbidden; and not only 
the sword, but every influence that can compel or induce 
the heathen to offer to the God of Truth the unholy tribute 
of a hypocritical profession—the unclean sacrifice of a lie. 


SCOTCH BANKING. 


FAMOUS teetotal orator used to tell the following 

story :—While walking the streets of a town where a 
great Temperance gathering was about to take place, he found 
aman rolling in the gutter, helplessly drunk. The prostrate 
gentleman insisted, in answer to all inquiries and rebukes, 
that he was himself one of the pillars of the cause of teeto- 
talism. He and his brother, he said, were on a temperance 
tour together. The brother went wbout, from city to city, en- 
forcing from the platform the duty of total abstinence, while 


be himself accompanied him on his crusade as “ta frifle shample | 


‘osh’ debashin effectsh of intemperansh.” wot 

The Western Bank of Scotland unites im itself the 
tacties of the two brothers. No one will deny that it 
exhibits a most edifying spectacle of | the consequences 
of reckless mismanagement. At the same’ time, with 
most creditable zeal and audacity, it calls meetings, gets 
up deputations, and kindly favours us ignorant Southerners 
with the benefit of its experience: and its: wisdom: on 
currency questions. It is a great help |to a’ preacher to 


‘been long before adopted, and even exaggerated, hy our own 
Joint-Stock Banks. But; for some reason or other; it was 
considered a serviceable puff for a Bank! to proclaim ‘its :ad- 
hesion to the Scottish practice. There was floating idea 
that Scotch banks could do anything. 
to be ‘at once the most stable! and the most diberal in the 
world. They could’ lend to men without capital; and pay 
interest on all deposits, ‘from \1oé..mote At. the 
same time, they were able to' find ‘good dividends: for their 
fortunate shareholders. ‘They:could maintain cirealation, 
the. bulk of which consisted) of aj. motes,i without’ the 
‘slightest fear of a run—a 'risk-which' many,:perhaps over- 
cautious, authorities |have declared: too great forthe 
Bank of England: itself.) led a dort) of ¢harmed  Jife, 
and seemed as if they could cémbine the practice of what im 
‘England, some years ago, would have ‘been \thought: “fast 
banking,” with’ all the security: enjoyed ‘by the steadiest of 
our firms.' How it happened that what was hazardous «in 
London should be quite: safe: in Glasgow,| was never very 
clearly apprehended ; but! the vesult' was ‘su pposéd be well 
established, and Seotch banking became great: fact; tobe 
reverenced accordingly. horovilsb sved of 293634 
There was a reason for this as for most: other superstitions. 
For more than a century the Seoteli banks! had) maintaimed 
a high reputation. | ‘Notwithstanding their liberal treatinent 
of the public, and in spite of the dangerous though: e 
power of unlimited issues whieh untildately they possaised, 
they had stood wonderfully. Failures had been rare even in 
the worst of times, and disgraceful failures were formerly 
almost unknown, , It was not surprising that a career of 


such long-continued prosperity should be, ae phe 
arid ‘that attempts’ at” imitation ‘shout! by 


analogous’ itistitutions” on! “our” Kide’ of the? Border! 
élemierits’ lof’ the 'sticéess’ OF ‘te "Scotch ‘were, 


shares “wert” scattered widely throughdut “all classes, 


they” found ‘everywhere yedlons, 
| porters of théir‘dtedit: Alt this mémett, atich 


have some striking illustration of the evils of the vice which | infhierices' is strikingly shown Hy the desperate efforts whith 


he condemns ; but it is difficult to listen with patience ta the 
teaching of a lecturer who points his ‘moral with his.own 
offences. Under the circumstances, we may. perhaps ‘be 
excused for doubting the soundness of the doctrines which 
have been so abundantly poured forth of late by the Glasgow 
supporters of the “ unfortunate” bank. ‘We are ‘disappointed, 
too, at not hearing from such well-informed authorities! a 
few more details of the business which ‘has ended so deplo- 
rably. Every speaker flies off, when he seems on the point. of 
descending on the region of fact. The most interesting point 
is the solvency of the proprietors of the bank ; but: all we 
can learn about this is, that they are so immensely rich that 
it would be a mere waste of time to prove what) every- 
‘body knows—that they could easily pay off every: liability, 
and still have a surplus of millions,’ This may: be trae, 
and for the sake of the creditors we hope: it will prove 
so; but it is puzzling to be told, almost! in the same 
breath, that the only way in which these | wealthy: share- 
holders can get through their troubles-is by keeping ‘their 
depositors out of their money for about two years. Surely 
it ought not to take so Jong as that to:enable men of almost 
fabulous resources to realize enough to meet their engage- 
ments. However, it is the depositors’: business to! decide 
whether they will accept the terms that are offered them ; 
and if they decide in the affirmative, we must be content 
with our present information as to the means by which the 
insolvency has been brought. about. If the noblé and com- 
mercial patrons of the Bank succeed in setting that estimable 
body on its legs again, the public will certainly lose a useful 
and instructive revelation. 'To the uninitiated: there has 
long been a mystery about Scotch banking, which, for many 


reasons, it would be desirable to dispel; and if the past |: 


management of the Western Bank were subjected to an 
investigation as searching as that which has dragged to light 
the innermost secrets of the Royal British, we should learn 
—~if not what Scotch principles of banking are in their 
lntegrity—at least what they are capable of becoming when 
developed by scientific hands. 

It is rather remarkable that the Royal British itself was 
started for the professed purpose of introducing the Scotch 
system into London. The announcement, indeed, was not 
much more true than most others which emanated from the 
Same source ; for, with the exception of the cash-credit 
practice, which had not previously found favour in England, 
the most important peculiarities of the Scotch system had 


‘ate thade to ‘resuscitate ‘thé! Western Bank:' Another 
which led’ td gh h 
banks was derived ‘from’ the! tational’ character! ‘TPS the 
general scheme was’ not catttious one, 

i, i ) 


‘of interest’ on ‘deposits Haid! a profits, it 
kept’ the banks in'#idd ‘to what tsedto be 
‘theft ‘great’ sourde’ of Still 
the systetit was Which" dhvays ‘Netded Vast ambtnt of 


fh its working. Sailor’ who carry én 
n all weathers ought to bé a skilful pilot; bark that is 
‘edndweted’ titra Principles is th go to rain’ in 
‘the Handy’ df but the ‘most’ prndént' and “wate 
managers.’ Tn’ the Wester’ Bank, prudence “and Vigil 
“were éclipsed ‘by 'tiore showy qtalities, ‘fatten! 
Bat, follies of particnlat rhahdgement, ‘it 
is worth ‘considering ‘whether’ the! 'systerti' itself does’ fot 
| contain elements of unsotndness. Before we ‘sit at’ fhe feet 
of the’ currency’ doctors of Glisgow, well £6' see 
“how far' their dwt practios entities theni't atthe thi office 
‘of teachers: brad! Aistinction between the systent of 
banking whith ‘were’ entertained’ it is this’: The 
banker took deposits: of ‘castomers without 
 interdst, and! made ‘his profits by investing the! money-im his 
hands in safe and short sedurities. This is still othe: business 
‘of every: well-condnoted iprivate) banks /. In’ Sedtiand,!'on 
the other hand, imterest is paid! on all deposits ; and/the only 
profit: made! except that derived) from‘ the:limited” issue of 
notes, is obtaindd by lending owt the money ‘aba: higher: rate 
than that it is ya wove 
Almost all our own joint-stock banks are, in this respect, 
carried on upon the Scotch system, They, in common with 
the discount houses, borrow ‘money. to enormous amounts:at 
a rate which leaves only a’ margin of | LJ. per ‘ocmt. for’ profit 
on safe investments. | Now that the prestige.of Scotland 
has become, by recent events, less overwhelming ;than. it 
used to be, we may perhaps venture to ask whether this easy 
way of doing a large Lasiness is altogether ‘safe. .:. So: long’ as 
the banker does not himself pay interest, he ean, without 
trenching too much on his profits, keep up such a reserve as 
he deems suflicient to secure: him: against panic, 
or run on his own establishment: Oneimanmay think a 
quarter of his liabilities not too large a sum for this purpose. 


Another may venture to ‘go on with an average reserve of 
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not more than a fifth. Still, whatever the proportion may 
be, there is nothing in the nature of his business to compel 
him, to work with scarcely any reserve at all, in order to 
be ina. position to realize any profits, But take the case 
of a Seottigised Joint-Stock Bank. Even in ordinary times, 
it borrows at four per cent, and lends at five. So far as its 
deposit business is concerned, it can only maintain a reserve 
of one-fifth of its liabilities by sacrificing the whole of its pro- 
fits, and even drawing upon its other resources to cover any 
loss from, bad debts. Of course, business could not go on on 
sueh terms--so the reserve is, pinched, and the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the borrowed money is employed in the 
market. When the rate of interest becomes higher, the dif- 
ficulty ef keeping a reserve inereases, so long, at least, as the 
difference between the borrowing and lending rates is kept at 
the enstomary standard of 1/. per cent. The truth is, no reserve, 
or pone worth mentioning, iy ordinarily kept against the de- 
posit accounts which form the bulk of the business of the Joint- 
Stock Banks, If, in such a state of things, a sudden run were 
got up, there would be no alternative but to suspend, or to get 
assistanos,; The money deposited is, for the most part, held 
on short notice, and it may all be demanded—and, in case of a 
run, Wouldall be demanded—before the bills on which it had 
been advanced would arrive at maturity. But even without 
supposing arun to take place, the mischief produced by the 
system is very serious, When a panic seems to be threatened, 
the Banks are compelled to abandon or curtail their usual 
advanees, in order to form the reserve which they should 
neyer have been without. An enormously increased demand 
for accommodation is thusthrown upon the Bank of England, 
and the tendency to alarm is aggravated by the returns of 
private securities, which have been unduly swelled by the 
sudden contraction of the Joint-Stock Banks. In order, 
mereover, to keep themselves safe, the Banks are obliged to 
go on raising money at eight or nine per cent., at a time when 
they dare not use it, and are, in fact, borrowing their reserve 
at two or three per cent. more than the bulk of their money 
brings in to themselves. 

Tt is difficult to believe that a style of business which involves 
such consequences can be sound. The London Joint-Stock 
Banks, it is true, have all weathered the crisis without discredit; 
and,except im respect to their half-year’s profitand lossaccount, 
they are probably in as strong a position as at any time since 
their establishment. But the system on which they work is 
substantially the same in principle as that of the discount 
houses which have not passed so triumphantly through the 
ordeal. We doubt much whether the managers of our Joint- 
Stock Banks would ventare to continue their practice of 
taking deposits at a rate of interest which affords no sufficient 
margin for safe protits, did they not rely on the possible sus- 
pension of the Bank Act to relieve them in the last resort. 
To destroy this reliance by legislation still more stringent 
than’ the Act of 1844, woald perhaps he the most effective 
means for reducing within prudent limits the expansive ener- 


gies of the Scotch system of banking. 


IMPERIAL LEGISLATION. 


T would imply a false estimate of the actual condition of 
France to treat M. pz Moryy’s oration, at the opening 

of the French Legislative Body, as an insult to the country. 
The thing looks like it, we admit. There is, in the whole 
affair, every element on which a satirist would dwell with 
delight. All seems to be inspired by the wildest impunity 
of tyranny.” The Presivenr goes out of his way to make the 
pliant representatives fvel their exact position. ‘The senators 
who were convened in hot laste by Domrrian to discuss the 
turbot’s fate, are the nearest historical type of those who are 
assured by the Presipent of the Legislative Body that the 
happiness and grandeur of France are best measured at a 
distance. ‘The glory of France is, it seems, that she is 
thoroughly appreciated in the home of the most consistent 
despotism upon the face of the earth. In St. Petersburg, 
M. pe Mornxy’s patriotic “sorrows are consoled” by the con- 
sideration that at that safe distance there is nothing but “ ad- 
iiration and respect inspired by the Sovereign who governs 
Frenchmen ;” while at home, the Presipent’s “ greatest hap- 
piness is in presiding over an Assembly which discusses freely 
und conscientiously the laws of the country.” All this looks 


like carrying a joke too far. It is always a mistake to add 
insult to injury; and few things are so provoking as, when 
your wife has eloped, or there is an execution in your house, 


cy am ache in your tooth, to be congratulated on your do- 


mestic felicity, your financial prosperity, or your good looks, 
And yet M. pe Morny does not talk in this way in the 
arrogance of affront. He, and he whose minion he is, ought 
to know, as well as we do, that a gratuitous insult is a mis. 
take if addressed to an individual, and a crime when flung in 
the teeth of a people. But it may be that this sort of lan, 

is what France wantsand likes. Populus vuur decipi. And 
the wish is, after all, true philosophy under the circumstanees, 
A little moderation im the matter would have brought down 
the whole thing to the awkward and difficult ground where 
truth begins. As it stands, M. pz Morny wholly escapes 
this difficulty. His speech is one entire and perfect illu- 
sion. The finest touches in the oration show that it is 
adapted to that political ecstasy and state of absorption into 
which it is the pleasure, and perhaps the wisdom, of France 
to subside. Trony of a very high kind—and M. pe Moryy’s 
is of the highest—however, just touches on the pathetic, 
This is the only objection which, on critical grounds, can be 
urged against the speech. The bladder is blown up to 
bursting point, and one fears an explosion. You may 
tickle and flatter a person till he begins to cry or wince; 
and France in chains may be congratulated on her free- 
dom of discussion till she begins to inquire into its pos- 
sibility. 

It must be admitted that the moment is one which invites, 
if it does not justify, this license of language. France under 
the Empire is culminating. It has reached that pitch at 
which its ruler may almost fear the Evil Eye. There is 
something significant in its pride. “Is not this great Baby- 
lon?” was the immediate forerunner of a strange change; 
and poetry and psychology have remarked that an intoxi- 
cation of spirits and a preternatural and ghastly hilarity are 
the surest sign of a general break-up. We trust that M. pe 
Morny’s speech is not in this way ominous. At the present 
moment, Europe could not suffer a worse calamity than such 
a collapse. We know this as well as France does; and it is 
on this very account that we wish that the language of its 
ruler, or rather of the Sesanus of the hour, were a trifle less 
insolent. It is too provocative of a comparison between fact 
and fiction. And there was the less occasion for it, because 
M. Dortn’s adhesion to the Empire is a solid fact which argues 
more for its stability than M. pz Moryy’s desperate apo- 
logy for a desperate case. It is but a vulgar and partial 
way of looking at the matter to treat M. Dupiy’s accept- 
ance of office as instigated by selfish motives. At seventy- 
five, the honours of either Senator or Procureur-Imperial 
cease to dazzle ; and were it a mere question of personal feeling, 
M. Dopry, not being in his dotage, must have felt that a 
character for consistency looks better iu history than that of 
the political renegade, which, on the first hasty estimate of 
his recent step, he appears to have assumed. But M. Duen’s 
adhesion to the Empire—the first of any notable who has 
won a place in the history of France—is more than the con- 
version of an individual, to be accounted for by selfish and 
commonplace motives. It is a testimony to the present 
stability of the national institutions, and, coming from the 
most distinguished lawyer in France, pledges law to uphold 
the existing state of things. In presence of a testimony of 
this weight, which of course was not unexpected, the Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Body might have adopted a more gene- 
vous and dignified attitude. With such a distinguished eon- 
vert, M. pe Morwy’s insolent elaptrap, addressed to the worst 
spirit of the worst and most selfish partisans, is, to say the 
least of it, out of keeping. The fact is that the Emperor 
has still a strong support in the fears of the friends of 
order at home; and this would have been a more legitimage; 
and one would have thought a truer, ground for patrioti¢ 
exultation, than an allusion to the distant sympathies of 
Russia. Under the circumstances, it might perhaps be wise 
to try the experiment whether France is not at length fit for 
a representative body which, unlike the present, would not 
greet with applause such a speech as M. DE Morny’s. 

Meanwhile, the contrast between the opening of the French 
and English Legislatures displays itself in the strongest light. 
Ours is a constitutional system, and yet it preserves all the 
old feudal forms and sentiments. “My people” are invited 
to advise in the presence of the gravest emergencies ; while, 
in fact, it is the national will which convokes the Parliament 
at Westminster. In Paris, the assembly of Imperial noml- 
nees is reminded of its “real independence.” Forms like 
these are useful in their way. In either case, the semblance 
is not without its value. It is well that we should be 
reminded, on the eve, perhaps, of great changes, what bless- 
ings we owe to the regular and natural working of stable 
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institutions; while our neighbours may profit by the salu- 

hint offered to them, and, in the fulness of time, may 
understand that the representative system still survives among 
them, though in the form of a mockery, and addressed with the 
language of contempt. Nor is this the only reflection which 
the two convocations suggest. In each case the national cha- 
racter comes out. The British Parliament meets, and it will 
not be to make the least of our national difficulties. LEvery- 
thing will be represented in the darkest colours. ‘To take 
our own word for it, we are not only the worst-governed 
nation upon earth, but every sin, social and political, is 
rampant among us. The misrule of India, commercial 
immorality, the check given to trade and industry by the 
financial crisis—all will furnish fruitful subjects for that self- 
depreciation and self-humiliation in which we seem to glory. 
We shall grumble and growl, and find fault, and abuse our- 
selves, for a whole session. We are always grumbling, and 
profiting by our grumblings. In France, on the other hand, 
the very elements of mischief and misgovernment ave paraded 
with a jaunty air, and in the jovial tone of selfconceit. 
The Credit Mobilivy and the public works in Paris—those 
elements of social disorganization—are paraded as matters 
of exultation. Perhaps this suits the genius of the French 
people. The elasticity of our neighbours’ character leads to 
the same results as our own constitutional habit of fault- 
finding. Everything English, according to the English, is 
wrong, and therefore we are always mending our ways. 
Everything French, according to the French, is glorious, 
and “ gives the whole world a high idea of our power ;” and 
even the capacity to endure the worst political governments 
and the gravest social crimes, “ indicates prodigious resources,” 
and so France scrambles through every scrape by simply 
resolving never to see it. We delight in the creaking and 
wheezing of our State machine, because it is good for 
trade, and the political tinkers like work. Across the water, 
a thorough smash of the political engine is ouly a grand 
proof of the strength of the “great powers of the State,” 
which can congratulate itself upon the blessings of a social 
cataclysm. We go on and prosper, because we always 
make the worst of our misfortunes, In France, they go on 
and prosper, because they have the happy art of never acknow- 
ledging that they are in evil case. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, 


HE Law Review and other legal journals have been recently 
recommending graduates of Oxford and Cambridge to enlist 
themselves in that branch of the legal profession which has long 
since ceased to be, in any intelligible sense, lower than the Bar. 
Why, they ask, do not University men become solicitors? The 
subject has interest and importance. Indeed, it has a rather 
pressing seriousness to the yearly increasing crowd of young 
gentlemen who, just enfranchised from the University, and not 
feeling any vocation for Holy Orders, are labouring to find the 
best solution of the great bread-winning question. 
The augmented opulence of the country has aflected the 
learned professions very deeply and rather curiously. As wealth 
accumulates, a larger number of families withdraw themselves 
every year from the commerce or mianufacture which has en- 
riched them, and settle down in social nooks as far as possible 
removed from the sphere of 
instances are rare.in which the se generation of 
this class engages in the business which wade the wealth of the 
first, Pride, of course—a foolish pride it way be—has something 
to do with the severance. But there are better reasons for it; 
for it is a truth thoroughly recognised at Manchester, that 
the fils de famille of prosperous firms are generally incapable 
of commercizl success. The man born to wealth cannot 
stand against the man who is making his own road to it; and, 
unless an opportune bankruptcy brings them to their native 
earth, and renews their energy, the children of merchants 
and Manufacturing princes are, in nine cases out of ten, 
inferior men of business. It is, therefore, an act of good 
sense and reasonable caution, when the capitalist turns his 
money into land, and sends his sons to the Church or the Bar. 
But the gulf between the new social region and the old one is 
rarely recrossed. Clergymen beget clergymen and barristers— 
aristers beget barristers and clergymen ; and the scions of the 
professional classes have generally to get a draught of the Lethe 
: penury before they desert their conventional status, and take 
0) selling anything but their wits. There is, therefore, no reci- 
ied of communication. The professions absorb aspirants from 
pe ey but return few or none to their source. Much social 
pid + Aap _ A large mass of talent stagnates and deterio- 
pth “ 1in the circles of overcrowded professions ; and the mer- 
= ot asses lose heavily, on their part, in cultivation, taste, and 
adth of view. We should welcome any change in social habits 


them of the invaluable advantage they now enjoy in a prolonged 
education. The experiment at Gnoll College was in the right 
direction; but some offensive touches of charlatanism in the 
rospectus of the new, establishment prepared us for the ridicu- 
ous collapse which it is understood to liave recently undergone. 
Of the three professions which still continue to be ‘called - 
learned, the Medical has ceased, from accidental causes, to be 
recruited in any appreciable degree from the Universities. The 
fraduates of Oxford and Cambridge who are not born to, inde- 
peodent fortune distribute themselves, though rather unequally, | 

etween the Church and the Bar. It is only the latter of the 
two professions which presents the Gpettuale of the unemployed 
practitioners enormously outnumbering the employed. The 
Church of England furnishes occupation and even bread (often 
very thinly buttered, it is true) to the great majority of clergy- 
men, but the great majority of barristers fail to earn a shilling 
from their profession. So steady is the operation of the causes 
which send young men to the Bar, and so little have they to do 
with the supposed attractiveness of professional prizes, that the 
supply of students of law varies inversely with the work to be 
done. While the legal business which has to be transacted by 
barristers lias fallen off about one half since the reforms in Com- ~ 
mon-law and Equity procedure, we are informed that the entries 
at the Inns of Court have pretty nearly doubled. In any other 
country in the world exeept England, the state of the legal pro- 
fession would be a great political danger. The assemblage within 
narrow local, and still narrower intellectual, limits of so much 
ability and so much high education, would trouble the sleep of 
miuisters, and spoil the enjoyments of despots. But in England 
the political evils of over-population at Lincoln's Inn and the 
Temples are not distinguishable from the moral mischief done to 
individual character. Parties and seets find their most unseru- 
ulous instruments among the “gentlemen of the long-robe,” 
ecause scruples do not flourish in a moral atmosphere vitiated 
by. the rook which breathes it. ; 

The subject is one which has both a Indicrous and a melan- 
choly side. Mr. Briefless and My. Dunup, the par nobile of 
Punch, seem likely to amuse many generations of men; but the 
actual examples of professional poverty can only be contemplated - 
with a shudder. Some years ago, the trial of two unhap 
wretches, man and wife, for the ill-treatment of a servant-gir 
let in some rays of light on a domestic establishment in the 
Temple. The culprits had married on the income of a fourth- 
rate special pleader, and had set up their Penates on a top floor 
in King’s Bench Walk, where the had become literally bru- 
talized by anxiety and poverty. hen some surprise was ex- 
pressed outside at such scenes occurring in a profession of gen- 
tlemen, it was whispered, we believe, in the Inns of Court, that 
the subject was not one to be probed too deeply, nor ought 
it to be too hastily assumed that the domestic condition of the 
couple was without a parallel. Probably, however, there are few 
men foolish enough to marry on the first fifty pounds brought 
in by drawing demurrers. The greater part subside into the life 
of club-celibacy, and prepare in their own way for the practice 
which probably will never come. The dictum that the Law is 
a jealous mistress has had a remarkable effect on the lawyer of 
the present day. It is a great mistake to suppose—though very 
many venerable luminaries of the profession appear to be firmly 
impressed with the belief—that the unemployed barrister is now-a- 
days too little devoted to lay, Asa matter of fact, devotion to 
law was never more exclusive; all infidelities are sedulously 
concealed or deeply repented of; and the consequence is that 
Law destroys the moral stamina and exhausts the intellectual 
energy of a sensible fraction of each generation as completely 
and as heartlessly as any lady who ever wore camellias. For the 
prevailing belief in the jealousy of Law produces the notion that 
it is better to do nothing at all than to do auything which is not 
legal. result is that, during-the weary interval which pre- 
cedes the beginnings of suecess, many men have their faculties 
paralysed by sheer idleness; and this is yery generally the case 
with the exceedingly common order of mind which requires 
active practical pet A a to keep its memory, and even its 
reasoning powers, to their work. Some there are, no doubt, 
who steadily accumulate masses of law which they have no ep- 
portunity of applying, and out of these are taken the few who 
succeed without the aid of connexion. But it is to be hoped that 
success really does come at last; for there are few debasements 
of intellect worse than the seven-devil power of technical pedantry 
which overtakes the unemployed barrister who has expelled the 
demon of literary and scientific ambition, and swept all unpro- 
fessional know hole out of the chambers of his mind. 

The palliative for this state of things suggested by the Law 
Review is doubtless small enough ; but it is easily practicable, 
and therefore important. Why should not University men be- 
come attorneys and solicitors P The solicitors of the higher 
order are men of conspicuous intelligence, honour, and cultiva- 
tion; the body to which they belong absorbs a much larger 

art than the Bar does of the money paid by the country for 
ane assistance and advice; and their fitness for employment 
is guaranteed by a Lond fide examination, the absence of which 
is steadily degrading the Bar. Their designation as the * lower” 
branch of the legal profession would be a mere conventionalism, 
if it were not that there are certain walks of practice which 
lead an attorney deeper into the dirt than a barrister can 


and opinion which facilitated the access of young men from the 


Professional classes to commercial occupations, without depriving | easily go. But between the house of Quirk, Gammon, and 
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Snap, andthe leading firms of London solicitors, there is in 
reality no closer connexion than between, the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the gentleman who discounts a spend- 
thrift’s-paper in money, ‘pictures, paving-stones, and Amontil- 
lado sherry. That a young man eommencing a struggle with 
the realities. of life should considér himself necessarily lowered 
by becoming a solicitor, would be equally absurd with his look- 
ing upon himself as necessarily elevated by eating dinner for his 
call in the Inner Temple Hall where his vis-a-vis at table may 
perhaps be Jim the Penman. Méantime, between the employ- 
ment of a solicitor and that of a barrister there is all the dif- 
ference which there is between ‘a fixed avocation and a lottery. 
A partnership in a firm of*solicitors is a saleable commodity ; 
and the capital and labour which the barrister invests in the pur- 
chase of a mere chance will always, if bestowed with tolerable 
prudence, buy for the solicitor a comfortable present living, and 
a fair beoeeeet of future affluence. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, although nothing resembling the great judicial prizes is 
within the grasp of attorneys and solicitors, the number of lucra- 
tive offices appropriated to them has, of late years, been largely 
augmented. All notion, too, of the @uties of solicitors not 
being such as graduates of the Universities are fitted for, should 
be absolutely discarded. ‘We don’t recommend a University 
man to join a Biya of Jew attorneys having a general 
retainer from Mr. William Sykes, or to lay himself out for 
advocacy in the County Courts; but he may fairly hope to be 
preferred to others as a metuber of firms of the better and higher 
sort. ‘The confidential solicitor has, now-a-days, taken the place 
once filled by the priestly confessor. He advises in all domestic 
difficulties. “He gets the hope of the family out of money scrapes, 
and saves the daughters from mesalliances. The best conven- 
tional standing is useful to the man who has to discharge these 
delicate offices; and a solicitor trained at Oxford or Cambridge 
would have a special advantage in that freemasonry which a 
common University education creates between persons who 
otherwise have their position at very diflerent points of the 
social scale. We believe it will be found that few men have 
so little reason to repent théir choice of a profession ‘as the 
graduates of the Universities at present on the roll of attorneys; 
but their number, though ‘not inconsiderable, admits of much 
augmentation. 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


WHex Byron said that he woke one morning’ and found 
himself famious, he was thought to have’ said something 
pointed and lively, because in thése days it was really remarkable 
that a man unknown to the public should suddenly ‘acquire repu- 
tation. But now it is a matter of daily occurrence that men whom 
no one ever heard of are all at once found to be famous. A super- 
ficial equality is spread over society, and men like to know some- 
thing of their neighbours, and feel that they putthemselves in 
their right position by prying into the lives of their contempo- 
raries. It comforts a young democrat to think that, if he does 
not know a great man, at least he knows all abont him.’ And as 
a biographical record thus béconies an indication of ‘greatness, 
what can be’more natural, or ‘more friendly, than that one un- 
known man should honour with’ the’ distinetion of a’ biography 
# friend of equally moderate pretensions, provided that he 
himself in’ turn has the’ compliment paid him’ of being told 
in print whom he married, and why ‘he didnot marty earlier, 
and what were the chief itistances of ‘his parents” misconduct 
to him. And #0 | Noodle ‘and Doddle ‘play cach other's 
hands, and the world ‘lias’ the ‘satisfaction of ‘being’ informed» 
how those great men) came’ by their greatness: man has 
writtena play, or got lus larticles lmserted: in magazines, or been. 
elected Ivy the borough near which ‘he resides, thete is: imme-»: 


diately found-some one who appears to:-havé kept a-diary of the:| 


new hero'pactions since his, boyhood, iand is happy to: sel) his: 
knowledge to a indeed sme the great: 
porils to contemporary fame. either beca smart: 
writer of fugitive! hiterature,or be: must geb seatiin Parlias 
ment, Dod will then, steredtype: the! commonpigecs: he’ has! 
uttered, om tlie, lusstings, or hes name will be enrolled athong’ 
the Men of Men bf Mark. 
must; however, premise that not exactly cortain that” 

his name wilivbe  mademuch any particular collection of 


bingraphies; noris walt ays easy tortrner the principles/on which’) 


the biography tras whew it th iiserted, Kor instance; 
the and elaborate of theseeollections ib vallea 
Mon of the Tome. Mr. Wilson and Lord sodarieh reecive’ 
very fol) and flattery notices; whiels tery probably they deseryé. 
-Bat Ms. Vernon Santh 4s altogether mmitted, thie Governor’ 


of the Indian the hour of its greatest peril; is 4 


tively nota Man of: the‘Times: He is not worth’ even dine of 
prance or abuse. thought: less. rtanteto mankind in! 
generel to know: som of His. historyvand character’ than, 
for inetence, of there of the Mr. obert: Montgomery Bird, who 
is honoured ity of some length, and who, it appears,’ 
wrote the tragedy of /Onpovaa, jing. perliape wikely, 
abandousd for the pation of farmer: Kor, when 
aman is « to be motieed, dods hie 
always the kindink mutice we would heave: thought: 
mon bhely to convey an io ol chinrnetcristic excel 
lencee, We have us two Mr. Monckton Milnes, 


which both agree in selecting as the most peculiar and marked 
fact about him and his writings and opinions, that he “ considers 
religious equality the birthright of every Briton.” If Mr. Milnes 
ever reads his own biography, it must be a strange sensation to 
him to recall the time when he first gave birth to that innocent 
plagitadey little thinking that it was to stick to him and mark 
1im for life. Occasionally the biographer an animus 
which there seems nothing to provoke, and the few lines devoted 
to a man of some small reputation are full of insults which he 
does not appear to deserve more than his neighbours. If Mp, 
Vernon Smith is not noticed at all, we should have thought that 
something very brief and neutral might have sufficed to meet the 
claims of Sir James Weir Hogg. But the biographer in Men 
the Time will not let him off so easily. He concludes a notice of 
a dozen lines by saying, ‘* When the question of free-trade was 
settled, and nondescript politicians could no longer blind consti. 
tuencies by throwing cheap flour in their eyes, the electors of 
Honiton saw through this Oriental potentate, and rejected his 
further services as their representative in Parliament.” On the 
whole, as compared with literary men, politicians are decidedly 
snubbed. The biographer goes out of his way to tell us that Lord 
Cranworth “ stands indebted for a niche among the men of our 
time rather to the notability of his position in the State than to 
any dazzling qualifications.” And we are informed that Sir 
Francis Baring is ‘“ regarded as a Whig aye > of reliable 
business habits.” Perhaps, after all, a niche in this temple of 
fame is a doubtful gain. if 
And if the palm of political notoriety is awarded on a plan 
somewhat capricious and irregular, that of literary notoriety is 
given on principles wholly unaccountable. In Men of our Time 
we find no notice whatever of. Dr. Newman or Mr. Mill. Now, 
if there is one: man who more than another is a ‘ Man of Our 
Time,” it’ is, we should have thought, the man who has stood at the 
‘head of a whole school of thought, whose writings have influenced 
the eareer of many of the men now most eminent in Churehi and 
State, and whose religious change has told in countless ways on 
his fellow-countrymen. Then, if writers of small books are “ Men 
of the Time,” why is not a writer of great books? We: have 
opened the volume, for instance, on the hfe of Mr. William Wills, 
rg we learn, ‘ has been for the last twenty years one of that 
important class of literary men whom the present demand for 
knowledge keeps in full:and profitable occupation.” We are 
very glad. to hear that Mr. Wills makes: money by what he 
writes, but does that fact alone raise him, above the author of 
the best treatise on logic and the best treatise on. political;eco- 
nomy in the English language? And when men whose names 
are known in literature find a niche, they do: not find one large 
orsmall in proportion to what we might have presumed: was 
their importance. A very few lines, with a very bare catalogue of 
his works; suffice for a notice of Mr. Hallam; but a life of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon is succeeded by one of Mr. Sydney Dobell, in 
which the most: minute account of the career of these: two gen- 
tlemen is offered to our curiosity. The account of Mr. Dixon 
offering his first work to a series of eg nore occupies about the 
same space as the whole notice of Mr. Hallam’s writings. Sub- 
sequently, we hear, Mr. Dixon published a pamphlet, and the bio 
grapher thinks’ it “ interesting to. know that it was penned at 4 
single sitting.” Of Mr. Dobell the notice is still more copious; 
and the examination of the circumstances which first. led him to 
be a. wine-merchant, and then not to be one, and:then'to bes 
ing partner in a wine-merchant’s firm, is werked out at 
suehi Jength, and with such enthusiasm, that we are almost 
carried) away by it, and begin to wish that an abstract of the 
deed of partnership hnd-been inserted. ‘The writer might surely 
have made room for it, as’ he has all that’ isto be 
said, about Dean) Milman ‘and Archbishop Whately into halfs 
pager: to todas yo idols i BI sim 
Hven, however; when men get niches of a comfortable size; and 
quite suited to their dignity; they must’not éxpect'to have tiches 
equally ornamented, and placed m an equally favourable light, in 
imy biographies. There is Mr. Wilkic’Collins) for instance, 
sthe;-wel should have guessed, was likely to be treated us well as 
mybody, but who unkes a much more iinposing uppearanee'as 
Man of Mark than Maw ofthe Time. Ih the former capacity 
‘heid described by his friend Mr. Yates; andwe wecordingly hear 
that Mr. Collifis is the third of living novelists in point of ability, 
jand undowbtedly the first in point of consdicntionsness—that, as 
aistory teller, he has no equal-and that-overy thing he writes is 
‘in-the Itighest degree artistic. But, as a Mati of the Time, he 
comes out uch less atrongly, Lhe rivab biographer: informs us 
Alat/* Mr. Wilkie Collins put himself forward. aq a ‘critic of art. 
Helis; however, vot dependent:on literature for support, and can 
consequently afford) if it'so: likes him, to make hazardous exper 
ments exithe public taste." This is'a great’ fall: Inatead of 
being moonsuraniate artist, he is now a man-who-can write,as 
critie, what\nonsense: be pleases, because he is ‘rich enough nt 
ta it. We do not pretend to “say ‘whieh picture 
the- truer, but the difference makes focl very ‘strongty that 
‘ib is tty exedilent Ufing to have an acknowledged friend as 4 
iw not, very plerishnt to We of the Time 
or of Mark, for who knows, unless by previous! trrangement, 
whatwill be nid of him! Tt seen, indeed, to ua rather bard 
on person to gorand eaft him a“ Man of the Time,” without first 


avking his permission, Wewonder whether Mr. Lowes 
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marked been a Man of the Time if he could have helped it. We turn | blackened by the acte, was 'dértaiit to’ensttte thie 
nsiders biography, and find it tlfere recorded pooe Margaret | of at least considerable nutitber of ther.) 
Unes er” says, in her Memoirs, “Mr. Carlyle hada dinner party, | The first charge in the list was that, of arse 
to gt which, was a witty French flippant sort of man, author of a | Prosper Villet, the earrupted waiter: Thy frets on. Which it; was 
Fer) History of Philosophy, and now writing a life of Goethe, a task | founded took place so long since a8 June,1852, whe ‘farm belong- 
mark ‘for which he must be’as unfit as irreligion and sparkling shallow- | ing to a man named Chretien, at a place called Vrely, was Durnt. 
can make him. But he told stories admirably, and was | Chretien was a wretabed drunkard, who had rable amount 
"sometimes allowed to interrupt Carlyle a little.” Why should | of property for a person in, his of life, He lived, with 
if he the impertinences of a silly woman be repeated and treasured | his brother-in-law, ee ‘Villet, a cousin of Hippolyte Villet, the 
at Mr. “Ups an given to all the world as an estimate of a man who is | head of the gang, and.was, preyed: upon, as the prpsecufion ‘con- 
ot that  gilbliving to feel hurt and vexed when he receives an insult. | tended, by the, whole family, who encouraged. him Jn, his, de- 
Cob the he Life of Goethe—a work for which an American bluestocking | bauchery that they might profit by it, Tippolyte, and. Prpsper 
of ‘Dponounced Mr. Lewes wholly unfit—has since appeared, and is | Villet continually, urged Chretiey, to hare house in, order to 
“‘greally admirable work. Tfany foolish sentence might have been | get the insurance money, and when he refused to, do $0, they burnt 
re, was “committed to deserved oblivion, it was that of this lady ; and yet | it themselves—Hippolyte ar ing the scheme, and, Prosper 
embalmed as a,dictum of great weight and worth, in an | actually, setting the on, fire... The principal, eviden¢ge in 
““aecount of the man whom it injures, simply because he,is | support of this story was that of Hugo; and as, his testimony 
0 the ** «Man of the Time.” Certainly it is a great misfortune for any | seems even to the French Court not fo, have appeared pariaeylarly 
rs) ‘ly one to become the victim of contemporary biography, He is | trustworthy when. it.stoad, quite alone, it was eked. out by,that 
; Ld by his or in cither | of Chretien’s mid, who said. fire, happened, 
gase, if he is a sensitive man, he must suffer considerably. Prosper Villet told her thatit wo appen... She Was con- 
of our ed tha had quoted 
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Wy) FRENCH. TRIAL. 


have 


aple of frequently called attention to the special charac-' 
} teristics of English criminal procedure—its: calm, passion- 
& plan less, rigid weighing of evidence, the extraordinary degree of proof 
iety is which it requires as.a condition precedent to the infliction of 


unishment, and the almost. entire absence of any State imter- 
Nor, » ferencé in the judicial part of the | armen, A trial has lately 
f Our » eoneluded in France which exeited the most profound public inte- 
cat the ») rest all over the country, and which appears to us to combine so. 
enced ' many features of moral. and légal interest, and to afford so instrue- 
h and }. 0 tive a contrast toourown procedure, that we propose todirect the 
y8 on attention of our readers to the:circumstances connected with it. 
* Men In» the: early part: of dast «month; fourteen -persons were 
have odndieted at Amiens for having:formed a band of maldfactors, and 
Wills, » for having been engaged, directly or indirectly, im no fewer thar 
f that 'three murders and forty-seven «robberies: The: trial lasted for 
id. for More than a fortnight, and terminated: in ‘the condemmation of 
are four persons to death, of one to travaux foreés for life, and of 
at he » most of the others to:shorter terms of the same punishment, two 
or of \o vor three being acquitted. :Aecording:to'the French practice, the 
proceedings began by the reading of the d’accusation, which, 
ames ‘as our readers are aware, presents the strangest contrast to an 
large indictment that can possibly: be conceived. It is a document 
Ly was » » which can only be regarded as a work of art of the highest nature, 
me of most amusing to read, and we should suppose extremely 
Mr. ‘interesting to write. The principal: prisoners were Lemaire, 
ll, in Hippdlyte Villet; ‘Bourse,: Hugot, and one’ Prosper Villet, 
gen- -/ithe-son of Hippolyte—though: indeed ‘the whole family of the 
Jixon Villets, includmg the wife, a daughter, and. a cousin, appeared 
t the in the dock. . Their characters, and the parts-which they played 
Sub- © in the crimes with which they were charged, are described in the 
bio- most glowing language by the draughtsman of the acted’aceusa- 
vat a The head of the gang was Hippolyte Villet, who planned 
IOUS ; of the crimes Chidh were lundertaken, and ‘afterwards 
mn to harboured ‘the .crimimals and shared) with them the ‘plunder. 
bea » “He made» pretensions,” says: the acte, to an acquaintance 
it at with business, and to command of languages whieh in his 
most district obtained for him the>tithe of The indo- 
* the mitable energy of his character and his duplicity gave him such 
rely  anascendancy over Hugot and Lemaire, that these two men obeyed 
o be him blindly.” Lemaire is: desoribed with equal zest.’ Imagine | 
alfa ‘such language as this in ai. English indictment :—* Henri Le 
maire has acquired a sad celebrity by the number of his erimes. 
‘and and the audagity of his escapes, No enterprise appeared impos- 
ches ale te hag 4 Outs attracted him,” 
t, in ollowing aketeh tis pen a stronger in- 
nce, stance of the way)in which lawyers think,, 
I] as it right to prejudice, jury against-aman/on his trial Hugot 
as has never been. in the; hands.of justice, but still he must be 
city ¢lassed amongst the most dangerous criminals. saw it the 
Near dark as clearly daylight: aod handled with ineredible dex- 
lity,  ferity an immense bundle of: false keys.” M. Dumas himself 
, a8 not drawn his cat-like here, Monte Christo, more pic- 
8 Bourse. comes off’ still worse Two words are 
he enough for Bourse... is forty-seven years of age, and 
; us has passed thirty years in prison. On his features are impressed 


ignominy of crime, and the brand of all the vices.” We have 

often heard of @ man having a gallows face, but it is rather odd 

_ to make it acount in an indictment. Prosper Villet gives the 
enthusiastic draughtsman an napetiating to read his audience a 
great moral lesson. * He combines with his father's foree of 
a true intelligence, which his life at Paris, where he 

Was employed as waiter at a café, seems to have completely per- 
verted. Imbued with the most revolutionary views (idées sub- 
versives), he eried, in the prison’ at Montdidier, *When will 


8 return? I'll pull the string’ [we su »pose of the guillotine]. 
ime © one wm be surprised to see Prosper Villet become a robber 
nt, incendiary.” 


After this singular mise en sedne, the acte \d'acousation goes on 
to state the charges agaiust the prisoners; and it is obvious 
enough that the more fact that so miany crimes were laid to their 


firmed by three other persons, ho deelar she b 

his declaration to, that effect about ;the, time of, the occurrence. 
Consideriag the time which had ¢lapsed between the crime and 
the accusation, and considering, the, character, of the first witness, 
this appears curiously inconclusive evidence to an English mind. 
Indeed, the next offence charged against thopmigapenerres of dcha- 
racter which must haye evidence. doubl 
suspicious, for it was nothing less than the murder of her husband. 
He died suddenly at J on the goth of, Norember, 
1852. ‘There was no.post-mortem examination, and the persons 

occasion gare very inconsist 


who, were present on i 
of the circumstances of his death ; and Hippoly e Villet, acenpding 
to Hugot, told him (Hugot) that he had murdere the deceas 
by pouring a sackful of barley over his mouth when he was lying 
asleep drank, hastening his. suffocation by putting bis hand on 
his mouth under the harley..He made this communication because 
he was angry with Jean Villet. for not having «given dng more 
than 2000 francs for the crime, whereas he had promised him 4000. 
Whilst they were both in confinement, Lemaire tald the same 
story independently of Hugot, and on the strength of this evi- 
dence alone the prosecution seems to have relied for the convic- 
tion which they obtaimeds 
After stating these charges, the petsyqut no 
less than forty dis robberies,.of more or less importance, iA@vhich 
the different prisoners were stated to have been cancerned, It 
then. proceeds to detail the circumstances of a second er, 
which was committed on the 5th Decomber, 1835. A ¢attle- 
dealer named Deschamps went. into a cabaret in, a amall village 
in the district haunted by, the prisoners, haying im his sion 
_about 2000 francs in gold and notes... Hugot, Bourse, aud Lemaire 
had been, prowling abont all day ia the neighbourhood, in search 
of some ane to rob. , They followed him when. he left the cabaret 
— Lemaire struck him down with aheavy clab—and the. ofhers 
dragged him into a wood, where they completed. the awunder by 
trampling on the head.of their-victim and literally wriagmg his 
neck, On the 9th December, Bourse was arrested, having excited 
suspicion by. being in possession of a good deal,of money, and by 
peculiarities of manner, Several witnesses had seen Inm near the 
spot at the time, The other prisoners for the. moment-eseaped, 
and even as against Bourse the evidence did nat appeat sufficient ; 
he was, however, kept in qustedy suspision, and goutinvally 
examined for no less than, eight: menths.. dt bas .ebosd 
the mean time, on the 6th’ April) 1836, Hugot and Lemaire, 
at the instigation apparently of Villet, went to rob an old couple 
named Thory, who iived in the neighbourhood. | They broke into 
the house, and Lemaire; according to his own statenient made in 
Court; went up to. the bed and killed them both by repaated 
blows with a goon Hugot ‘held back the curtains 
to enable him to strike with the vreater! ion! * Huvot's 
account: was, that he: remonstrated with Lemaire, anth asked 
him to:spare them, but: that Lemaire told him not to becuttaid. 
They ransacked the house, and found in atl no’ more’than a 
franc and a halfi |The evidenéo iw support of! this Tast wliarge 
ig the most extraordinary. part of the: whele stery: . Ft rests 
entirely on the confessions of the twe murderény made in bpen 
Court and with the fullest details. -Apart-from theit confession, 
we have been able to discover hardly any at all of their 
uilt, and there can be little doubt thac if their crimes: had 
n in this country, they would have altogether 
escaped detection, The manger m whieh these confessions 
were obtained ia not definitely stated, but enough is said 
to enable us to form a pretty clear conjecture upom the 
subject. Bourse was kept in prison without being brought 
to trial at all for eight months; and for some cause or other, 
which is not explained, Hugot was afterwards arrested, and 
the two would seem, by constant interrogation and confron- 
tation, to have been driven into confessions which ultimately 
brought the whole to justice, No doubt the result, to a 
certain extent, We do not think that 
the trial leaves any doubt whatever as to the guilt of 
the persons charged with the murders of Deschamps und the 
Thorys; but we should be to see Raghish juries act upon 
such evidente ax was suttivient ‘te cotvict the elder 


Tge, especially after their characters had been so industriously 


Villet of the murder of Chretien. There is, to our minds, no 
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satisfactory proof that any murder at all was ever committed. 
The most that could be said of the cireumstanees was, that they 
were somewhat suspicious; but the man may, very possibly have 
died from natural causes, and it is surely a very strong measure 
to assume the truth of such an improbable story as that told by 
Hugot and Lemaire, who, by their own confession, were mur- 
derers and robbers by profession, with no other evidence to cor- 
roborate it than the fact that, five years after the death occurred, 
the people who, witnessed it gave ineonsistent accounts of its cir- 
cumstances. 

With regard to the means employed to extort the confessions 
of the other prisoners, we cannot conceal the fact that they cer- 
tainly appear in this instance to have been highly useful; but_it 
is right to observe that they, were. strictly and literally in the 
nature of torture—not merely moral, but physical torture. If 
torture means the application of physical pain in order to force 
a person to confess what is laid By xt charge, it is just as much 
torture to keep a man in solitary. confinement for many montlis 
for that purpose as it would be to squeeze his legs with wedges 
for a few minutes. Each process inflicts physical pain on a man 
not shown to be guilty, for the purpose of making him accuse 
hunself; and the po abd, is, that in the one case the pain is 
acute, and in the other chronic. The principle is precisely the 
same. We must not, however, allow our minds to be blinded by 
prajndice to a plain truth. There is no doubt that we pay a very 
tigh price for the extraordinary reluctance which we eel to con- 
denim, or in any way to incommode, a man not proved to be guilty ; 
and we are strongly of opinion that it would be desirable for 
the ends of justice that some one should have the power of inter- 
rogating suspected persons. Great difficulties would doubtless 
be found in adjusting the practical details; but the end is, we 
thinks so important, that it ought to be brought about in spite of 
them, 

There are some points in French procedure which we cer- 
tainly need not envy. The vehemence with which the pro- 
secuting counsel press for a conviction would be considered 
utterly disgraceful in this country, Not only did those who 
managed this case constantly express their belief in the guilt of 
the prisoners, but the procureur-général went so far as to beg 
the jury to convict them for the sake of the peace of the neigh- 
bourhood, What would the Old Bailey itself say to such an “ a. 
cution” as this from the counsel for the Crown :—‘‘ Twenty-two 
years ago, eight malefactors, accused of robbery with violence, 
and a single assassination, appeared before the jury. Four of 
them were marked for the scaffold, and four mounted it. The 
jury of that time discharged a great and terrible duty, but they 
said, we have purged our neighbourhood of malefactors for a 
length of time. An illusion, gentlemen—an honourable illu- 
sion. Do as they did, and restore social security by a new and 
terrible example.” 


MUSIC, 
OPERA BUFFA. 


W E have nothing in England corresponding exactly to the 
Italian Opera Buffa, or low comie opera, unless indeed it 
may be compared with some of our Christmas extravaganzas. An 
occasional comic song introduced into a farce is welcome enough, 
and such productions are among our most successful theatrical 
hits. Buta whole farce set to music has not suggested itself as 
a popelsr amusement. The more music-loving Italians have 
sought to combine both gratifications, and hence has arisen the 
Opera Buffa. This combination, however, does not take place 
without some sacrifice of the finer charms of the musical art ; 
and the lovers of broad fun must be content to take the music 
somewhat in the rough. The company now performing in the 
St. James’s Theatre comprehends some well-trained musicians, 
who, by dint of energetic and comic acting, make voices of no 
extraordinary quality goa great way. One of the drollest of the 
troupe, Signor Carrione, contrives to get on with little or no voice 
at all, and his performance is certainly not that which excites the 
least applause. The most successful piece which has yet been 
produced is Crispino e la Comare, otherwise the Cobbler and 
the Fairy—the composition of the brothers Luigi and Fre- 
derico Nicci, As for the music, it is of no very pro- 
found kind, and must be regarded only as the vehicle of 
the fun, which is wild enough. A Fairy of beneficent ten- 
deacies, but with a touch of mischief in ‘fer composition, and, 
above all, a hater of shams, wishes to punish di certi medici la 
superba asinita. To accomplish this, she patronises an unlucky 
cobbler who has never prospered in life, and she proposes to con- 
vert him into a great physician. She directs him to don the 
attire of the faculty, and to parade his pretensions in no mealy- 
mouthed fashion. When he visits a patient, if he sees the ap- 
parition of the fairy standing at the invalid’s pillow, he is 
confidently to predict that death will ensue; if the fairy does 
not appear, the sufferer will recover. 

Crispin loses no time in testing the value of these directions, 
and soon gets the credit of performing some astounding cures. 
The regular practitioners, and in particular Mirobolano, Crispin's 
neighbour, are in the highest state of excitement and indigna- 
tion. The scene between these two worthies, in which a third 
doctor, Fabrizio, enters as a peace-maker, is highly amusing, and 
affords Signor Carrione as Crispino, and Signor Castelli as Miro- 
bolano the opportunity of displaying that species of lively 


drollery which no doubt sends an Italian audience into convul- 
sions of enjoyment, and which is successful in deranging the 
gravity of the politest frequenters of the St. James’s Theatre. 

The “ Brewer of Preston” is more indebted to its plot than te 
the music of Siguor Rieci for the amusement it affords. Signor 
Raffaelli, who enacts Daniel Robinson, the Brewer, has g 
kind of heavy fun of his own, by no means incongruous to the 
part. Signora Dottini is a clever vocalist, and acts with spirit, 
and a Bes 5 hi scene between her and the other lady, Signorg 
Tamburini, is a very brisk aflair. A scene in which the brewer, 
who has been mistaken for his brother George, a lieutenant 
in his Majesty King George’s service—and who having been 
invested in regimentals, and run away with by his charger, hag 
become an involuntary hero—is called upon to arrange the plan 
of a campaign in Ireland, is highly comic. On the whole, we 
are thankful to the enterprise which attempted to give an 
English audience some idea of a novel species of composition— 
novel at least to most play-goers here; and we much regret that 
it has been so little appreciated by the public generally that the 
entertainment will, it is understood, close with the termination 
of the subscription. 


THE CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


| ‘ILE choral societies have struck their first notes. Mr. Hullah 
led the way at St. Martin’s Hall with The Creation, in which 
a new bass singer of promise, Mr. Santley, made his first - 
pearance. The choruses were remarkably well given by Mr. 
Hullah’s pupil classes—the masses of sound not being so over. 
whelming as to deaden the very sense of hearing, and thus to 
obscure the ideas of the composer. Our danger now lies in the 
immense numbers of well-trained singers who are able and de- 
sirous to take part in these performances. At Exeter Hall, the 
Sacred Harmonie Society commenced with Haydn’s Third Mass, 
Mendelssohn’s Cantata Lauda Sion, and Spohr’s Oratorio the 
Last Judgment—three pieces of moderate dimensions, which 
admit of being combined intoa performance of reasonable length. 
Haydn never wrote anything broader or grander in its features 
than this mass, which was composed for the coronation of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second. It is the type of the Mozartian 
masses, few of which surpass it in beauty and majesty, and it 
is certainly less tinged with that species of colouring which we 
irresistibly associate with the opera. i 
Mendelssohn’s Cantata was written for a festival celebrated in 
the church of St. Martin, at Liege, and was first produced in 
1847. The words are properly those of a Latin hymn, composed 
in the thirteenth century, by Thomas Aquinas, it would seem. 
Instead of these, however, we have a version or paraphrase in 
slipslop English, written at the composer's request, ‘for the 
purpose of removing the objections which he was apprehensive 
might exist to the performance of a Latin hymn before a mixed 
audience.” The book, at the same time, serves up a yet 
vapid account of the origin of the Liege festival, much more cal- 
jos rt to scandalize an audience of acute Protestant sensibilities, 
than the Latin words so mysteriously suppressed—if, indeed, the 
Exeter Hall audiences ever troubled themselves with such deli- 
cate proprieties as this. But at the present moment no such rea 
son really exists for repudiating the words of the hymn ‘ Lauda 
Sion,” which ought on every ground to be restored. Some of 
Mendelssohn’s best inspirations are contained in this compara 
tively slight composition. We agree with those who think that 
his genius is most happily exhibited in his smaller, and not in his 
larger works. Spohr’s Oratorio, the Last Judgment, is certainly 
by far his best attempt in composition. Without rising 
to the grandeur of Handel, and without possessing the puritan- 
like gravity of Mendelssohn, he depicts the awful scenes which 
he has taken for his subject with occasional vivid effect. The 
choruses are bold and massive; and the solos, which are 
of graceful and not undignified melody, are interwoven 80 a8 
agreeably to relieve them. To call the work a sublime one wo 
be a misuse of the term. The subject still goes beyond the com- 
r, and defies his efforts to rise to it. Madame Rudersdorff, 
r. and Mrs. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss were the vocalists—than 
whom it would be difficult now to find a more efficient quartet for 
sacred music. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the Crystal Palace the gloomy weather is agreeably en- 
livened on Saturdays by a concert, where very choice things 
may be heard. A violin concerto, played by Herr Molique, last 
Saturday, his own composition, is one of the most delightful 

erformances that we have heard for many aday. Herr Molique 
a perhaps no superior for finished execution, although there 
may be violinists who present more piquant peculiarities 
of style. But, as a composer for the instrument, it may well 
be doubted whether his equal is living. The concerto we 
heard on Saturday might have been passed off for one of 
Beethoven, without much suspicion being excited. It never for 
one moment flagged in interest, and the slow movement was & 
masterpiece. ‘The skilful use of the orchestral accompaniments 
was not the least remarkable part, and the musicians played as if 
they felt what the value of their notes was. The vocalist on this 
oecasion was Signora Finoli, a débutante in this country, though 
evidently not a novice. This lady sang the scena, *‘ Ah! mon 
fils,” from the Huguenots, and also a patriotic song, “ Pensa alla 
patria,” by Rossini, in which her style and powers were displayed, 
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to great advantage. Her voice is a brilliant soprano, possessing 

at power in the upper range, and her execution of Rossini's 
roulades showed her a perfect mistress of that florid style, and won 
an encore from the audience. Signora Finoli appears to us to 
have stage qualifications of no inconsiderable kind, judging by 
the spirit and animation which she threw into Rossini’s song. 

When we add that the other materials of the concert consisted 
of Beethoven's C minor symphony, the overture to Cherubini’s 
Medea, a lively Fandango by Herr Molique, and a march from 
Mr. C. Horsley’s Comus, it will be seen that the selection was 
not wanting in variety or novelty. The objections which we have 
formerly had to express as to the music of the Crystal Palace 
do not exist now, a snug concert-room having been provided, 
in which the most delicate sound is distinctly audible. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T= great literary event of the past month is the publication 
of Béranger’s posthumous songs.* They are ninety-two in 
number, and are divided as follows :—Twenty-one in the years 
1834-1838, twelve in 1838-1840, fifteen in 1840-1841, nine in 
1841-1843, eleven in 1843-1844, six in 1844-1847, and eighteen 
in 1847-1851. That in so long a period as eighteen years 
Béranger should have written so little—only about five songs per 
annum—will excite surprise in no one who remembers the con- 
scientious care with which the old ehexsonnier rested not till he 
had imparted the utmost possible finish to each of his exquisite 


creations. A poct of a very different order once boasted to’ 


him that he had such facility with his Muse that he could 
knock off asongaday. ‘ Unechanson par jour!” was Béranger’s 
reply, ‘* Monsieur, recevez mes sincéres compliments. Quant & 
moi, je n'ai jamais pu méme dans mon meilleur temps produire 
plus de douze chansons par an.” Well may he pm wy in the 
preface to the volume before us—‘Ce n’est certes pas moi qui 
aurais deviné ce qu’on appelle aujourd'hui la littérature facile, 
ennemie mortelle de cette autre littérature qui fit le charme de 
ma vie, et fut si long temps l’orgueil de la France.” If we are 
asked, what modification have these posthumous songs wrought 
in our estimate of the great French chansonnier? we answer, 
none whatever—at least as far as their esthetical aspect is con- 
eerned. We see in this volume the same marvellous power of 
concentration of thought, and the same classical purity of lan- 
guage which marked the earlier productions. But when we turn 
m the poet to the man, we have no hesitation in saying that 
our esteem for him is greatly raised. Not only is there an almost 
total absence of those coarse effusions which are ineffaceable 
blots on the former volumes—this would be merely negative 
praise—we have also a very pleasing picture of peaceful, unre- 
pining contentment in a Jot which, for a man in Béranger’s 
position, could not be called other than obseure. Yet it was 
isely this obscurity to which Béranger tenaciously clung. 

e had but to lift his finger, and honours and emoluments would 
have been showered upon him in fullest measure ; but his love of 
independence made him turn a deaf ear to the siren voice. We 
must not, however, allow ourselves to be led at present into any 
discussion of the character and conduct of the man. To return to 
the poet—we rejoice to find that only a few of these posthumous 
songs are of a political cast. With the exception of about a dozen 
dithyrambic rhapsodies on the career of the First Napoleon from 
the cradle to the grave, and of one most exquisite song on that 
ar <me of 1848 of which the poet remarked to Chateaubriand, 
“J’aimerais mieux la réver que l'avoir,” the volume is filled with 
specimens of Béranger’s best and healthiest vein. Such gems as 
Dame “Le Tambour-Major (& un jeune 
enitique),” “Avis,” * Ma canne,” “ Histoire d’unc Idée,” (& propos, 
we presume, of Sauvage, the inventor of the screw as a motive 
“See “Les Bénédictions,” “Le premier Papillon,” “La 
ourrice,” “‘ Le Septuagenaire,” will be treasured up as long as 
the language in which they are penned. ‘To heighten the beauties 
re unsullied the purity of that language was an aim 
ch Béranger ever kept steadily in view. His works may be 
considered a monument of the purest and most classical diction 
which the nineteenth century has produced. La Fontaine, Vol- 
taire, Béranger, are, so to speak, the three landmarks raised in 
ree successive centuries to mark the progress of the language ; 
and of these three writers it is scarcely too much to say that 
ranger is the greatest in point of po - ho If every phe 
man were told that he must limit his library to two books, his only 
reason for not taking Béranger’s Chansons as one would be that he 
ows them by heart. If every single copy of those Chansons 
Were consigned to the flames, they could be reproduced to-morrow. 
We should state in conclusion that the preface is itself preeeded 


and 
whi 


Y an interesting letter to his friend and publisher, M. Perrotin, 
to whom, many years ago, Béranger disposed of all his songs, 
tae present, and to come, for an annuity which, by no fault of 

- Perrotin, did not exceed at one time eight hundred francs a 
year, though it was afterwards raised, almost in spite of the 
annuitant, to three thousand. The hundred thousand francs which 
Were laid out in the octavo illustrated edition of the poet’s works, 


afforded a palpable proof that no niggard spirit had presided ov 

the transactions between the author and the publisher, wh 

filial Béranger repeatedly and gratefully acknow- 
ges. 

A good and complete history of England is a decided deside- 
ratum ‘in French literature. Emile de Bonnechose, favour- 
ably known in the literary world by the tribute which the 
Academy pen to his Histoire des Quatre Conquétes & Angleterre 
—a work designed to upset Thierry’s theories on English races— 
and by other historia! works of a less ambitious character, has 
for twelve years employed himself in filling up this /acuna. The 
two first volumes are now before us.* They bring down the 
history from the earliest times to the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Two more volumes will carry on the narrative to the eve of the 
French Revolution, when the history of England merges in that 
of Europe. By way of epilogue, however, the author proposes 
to wind up with a succinct resumé of events down to our own 
times. To say that we learn at least as much of Roman history 
from the pages of Greek as from those of native writers, is a 
truth of very general application. In all cases it is desirable to 
see what sort of aspect a nation bears when looked at from 
without ; and in the particular work before us we have the satis- 
faction of feeling that M. Bonnechose sees us through a perfectly 
achromatic lens. He considers that England alone has solved that 
problem of mixed Una on of which Tacitus wrote two thou- 
sand years ago—* Facilius laudari quam evenire, vel si evenit haud 
diuturna esse potest.” Accordingly, he has made it his business 
to show by what efforts, at what cost, and above all, with what 
solid gain, the solution has been effected—in a word, how England 
has become powerful without ceasing to be free. The first volume 
contains some excellent remarks (p. 58) on the ditferent results 
which flowed from Roman rule in Britain and Gaul respectively. 
The only instance in which we are somewhat unfavourably re- 
minded of the author being a Frenchman, is in the matter of the 
Maid of Orleans—a subject, however, on which we may fairly 
allow M. Bonnechose a decent margin, as in the earlier portions of 
the wars between England and France he has swallowed a great 
many unpalatable facts without making a single wry face. His 
impartiality even carries him so far as to state in a note, on 
Froissart’s authority, that at Crécy the English forces were only 
an eighth of those of France. pape the colossal scale on 
which the history of England is generally undertaken, it is a 
real relief to meet with a work which is succinct without bein 
dry, and the completion of which is not contingent on a case 0 
miraculous longevity. We confess that our faith in the judg- 
ment of M, de Bonnechose is somewhat shaken by the high 
tribute he pays to Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 
“Des apercus pleins de justesse et une érudition ingénieuse” are 
certainly not qualities very generally attributed in this country 
to the volumes in question. The reign of Elizabeth is the gem 
of tie work, as far as it at present reaches. ‘“ Elle sut comme 
lui,” says M. de Bonnechose, in comparing her with Louis Qua- 
torze, “ apprécier le mérite et s’en servir, choisir ses ministres et 
les garder, s’entourer de grands hommes et rester grande au 
milieu d’eux.” 

Any one who has occupied himself seriously with the literary 
or political history of France during the seventeenth century, and 
more especially during the minority of Louis XIV., must be 
aware of the profit and entertainment h@has derived from the 
Muze Historique of Loret—supposing always that he has had 
the luck to find what had become a very scarce work. All diffi- 
culty on this score is henceforth in process of removal by the 
enterprising spirit of M. Jannet, who has recently given to the 
world the first of four volumes, which are to comprise, for the 
first time, a complete reimpression of the journal from the 
original manuscripts, under the auspices of MM. Ravenel 
pais De la Pelouze.t As the introduction, notes, and all other 
editorial appliances are reserved for a future volume, our criti- 
cism on the execution of the task so courageously under- 
taken must be confined to a hearty recognition of the general 
getting up of a publication which, even in the least attractive 
form, would have been a boon to the public. The origin 
of Loret’s work was as follows. Instigated, it may be pre- 
sumed, by the example of Renaudot, the famous founder of 
journalism in France, and by the success which attended his 
Gazette, Loret set himself to write, once a week, a versilied 
account of all manner of events and gossip, public and private, 
which had reached him up to the moment when he took pen in 
hand. These lettres en vers,as he styled them, were commence 
on the 12th of May, 1630, and extended as far as 1665. The 
were originally put forth in manuscript, and were addresse 
“4 son Altesse Mademoiselle de Longueville, depuis Duchesse 
de Nemours.” Circulated from salon to salon, they became 
extremely popular, and ultimately appeared every Saturday in 
print. At the expiration of the series, they were collected by 
their author into several volumes, and dedicated to the King. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the interest of this collection. 
No topic is thought too high or too humble to be noticed. 


* Histoire d Angleterre, —_ les temps les plus reculés. Par M. Emile 
de Bonnechose. Tomes i.ii. Paris: Didier. London ; Williams and Norgate. 
1857. 

+ La Muze Historique, ow Recueil des Lettres en vers contenant, les now- 
velles du temps écrites G son Altesse Mademoiselle de ible, depuis 
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Duchesse de Nemours (1650-1665). Per J, Loret. Nouvelle édition, par 
MM. Ravenel et Ed. V. de la Pelouze. Tome i. (1650-1654.) Paris: Januet, 
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érisiers, fox example, a Jesuit, writer,.of history and. ascetic 
hundred years be the publication of Saisset's translation 
of thé sathe work,” , M, Loret hastens to: announce 
the fact in terms which read like ,madexn nema puff. 
Tn another chronicles the appearance of Molicre’s 
Tartuye. Then, again, the siege of Arras and other such events 
famoiis in’ story, come in for their of the gossiping letter-. 

The ‘work’ just woficed ‘reminds us that’ we haye beside us 
several other curiosities! of old French literature. Such are the 
seven’ yohimeés’ of 'Varietés Historiques''¢ Littéraires,* which 
M. Pourniéy has férreted out with an inteHigent industry beyond 
all praise. It is impossible to attempt any analysis of the contents 
of interesting vecueit. difficulty would be to say 
what it does o¢ contain.’ Historical narratives, legends, anec- 
dotes, squjhs, ordonitances, accounts of inventions and inunda- 
tions—all these’ and’ hundreds’ of other topics, follow, each other 
shoal upon shoal, 'so that thé reader's ideas are in a perfect maze 
wher lie’ gets' to’ the volumé.,. As an instance of the 
great historical importance which attaches to many of the pieces 
in this collection, we' may mention a Discours on the death of 
Mary ‘Qnaeen of Sets, which reproduces, verbatim, the greater 
part of the despatch which Aubespine de Chateaunef, French 
Aimbassador at the’ English Court, sent to his master on Mary’s 
execution. ~ Tt is very significant, of the feeling created in 
France by tliat event, that'a State-paper should have been printed 
as @ brochvre for general circulation. Let us ‘add that on this, as 
on all other matters which call’ for elucidation, the editor’s notes 
are everything we could wish. ‘The collection will be completed 
in ten volumes, the last containing a general table of contents. 

A publication less valuable, perhaps, in historical interest, but 
even more entertaining than the one just named, is the recueil of 
Anciennes Poésies Frangaises des Quinzidme et Seiziéme Siccles,t 
edited by M, de Montaiglon. Both these collections, we should 
observe, form part of ‘the well-known Bibliotheque Elzévirienne. 
Taking a cursory view of some of the most interesting pieces 
in this curious collection, we find in the first volume a “ Pater- 
noster des Angloys,” in which England is represented as praying 
for a successful issue to her wars with France. Two other 

ieces in the second voltime, ‘‘Courroux de la Mort contre 
es Anglois,” and “ Folye des Anglois,” both of which belong to 
the reign of Louis XIL., are equally filled with the most burning 
hatred of Ces gros souillars et infumes Anglois. We see from 
the first of these that then, a8 now, a mylor was a convertible 
term for an Englishman. In the third volume we have a curious 
specimen of misapplied ingenuity in a poem called “ Omonymes,” 
every couplet of whieh, through several hundred lines, terminates 
with ahomonym. The fourth volume will be read with peculiar 
interest by Englishmen, containing as it does several poems on 
the listory of Calais in the olden time. The Complainte de 
Hrance,” in the fifth volume, gives a vivid picture of the state of 
ferment in which France found herself 'in the sixteenth century. 
The same volume contains the famous “ Débat de Deux De- 
moisellés,” of ‘whieh the authorship and historical purport have 
given ris& ‘to'so’ much diseussion. still more amusmg Débat 
meets us in the sixth volumé, in which Summer and Winter dis- 
pute the priority over each other: DION 

M: Maury has giyen us ‘a second volume of his admirable 
Histoire des Religions de la Grécet to whieh we' called attention 
some months back. Jt covers nearly the same ground as the late 
Ru Hermanh’s Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer, being entitled 
Les Institutions veligicuses de la Gréce. Bat; however valuable 
may be tle manual the German’ Professor as a book of refe- 
rence; the French work carries off tlie palin as'a book to be ‘not 
merely donsulted but read.’ We liave seldom ‘met with a more 
pleasing “picture of elegant: erudition than is‘¢ontained in this 
volume. Nhe chapters on Les! Mystéres ‘and Le “Divination et 
lew Ovaeles uve full und suggestive, and-are‘marked by 2 whole- 
some absehee of any of the extreme views of such’ writers: as’ 
Lobeck, Sainte-Oroix, and Dale. ‘The scholar; we may observe in 
passing will do well 'to compare the results arrived af in thie first: 
volume with those set forth independéntly by Professor Welcker 
in: his recent Griechische Gotterlehre, 

» Dro Scrive, Physician-General to the French army in the Bast’ 
from the'commencement to the close of ' the campaign, has‘ just 
published: a medivo-chirurgical history§ of the war, from the 
oovupation of Gallipoli on the 3rst of March, 1854, to the evacu- 
ation of’ the Crimea on the 6th of July; 1$56/'Lhe narrative is 
written ‘with intelligence and candour, and is’ ¢onspicuous among 
all French publications on the war ford complete absence of any’ 
offensive fanfarronade:to ‘the prejudice of England. On the'eon- 
trary, a warm ‘tribute of praise’is = to the admirable arrange- 
ments in the English field-hospitals for thé comfort and general 
welfare of ‘the boldier. The nuniber of sent to' the East by 
France consisted in alt of: 3095278. Of this number Dr. Scrive’ 
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informs us that no less than 193,178 passed through the ambu.. 
lances in the, Crimea, from September. 1854 to July 1856, of 
whom, two-thirds were the victims. of disease. These painful. 
zarags reached their climax in the spring of 1856, when the 
English army was in clover. The | from typhus alone: 
during that period was something frightful. Twenty thousand. 


/ cases occurred in February and Mareh, and Dr. Sorive informs 
us that the mortality then rose from one in ten of those attacked. 


to, one. in two and three-tenths—a calculation, it must be re- 


-membered, which is exclusive of the sick who were sent to Cony 


stantinople and who fell victims either in the transports or in the 
hospitals of the Turkish capital. The book is one which should 
be carefully studied by every military surgeon, i 

Some anonymous writer, whose knowledge of Indian affairs’ 
may be judged from the fact’ that he attributes to Admiral 
Napier letters written by the conqueror of Scinde, has just pub- 
lished an exceedingly stupid and still more malignant pamphlet,* 
with a view to caution the French press—visum tencatis !—not 
to show undue sympathy with England. If this person had 
seriously endeavoured in a fair and temperate spirit—such, for 
example, as that which pervades the able articles of MM. Xavier 
Raymond and Philaréte Charles in_the Journal des Débats—to 
show how far the shortcomings of English rule had caused the 
Indian revolt, we could have borne with him ing how- 
ever erroneous might have been his opinions. But it is clear 
that nothing was further from his intentions than any object so 
legitimate and humane. The most pitiful spite—of which we ean 
trace the origin by means of a patronizing allusion to the King 
of Naples—is evidently his sole motive. And his cant is even 
more offensive than his invective. Speaking of the horribles 
récits of the capture of Delhi (taken from a private letter in 
the Globe, which le chooses to designate an official account), 
he has the impudence to add, “ Nous les avons lus avee un profond 
chagrin—nous aurions voulu douter de leur authenticité,” and 
the like. But enough of this rubbish. If we notice the thing 
at all, it is only to prevent our readers from being taken in by 
the title, which might lead them to suppose the work a defence 
of England against the slanders of a portion of the Freneh press, 

A work of avery different character has been published apr 
of the war with China and the revolt in India, by Don Sinibaldo. 
de Mas, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary of Spain in China.t 
The volume is made up of notes taken during the author's resi- 
dence in China ten years ago, with the addition of sundry details 
to bring down the narrative of the relations of the Celestial Em- 
pire with Europe to the most recent times. The word [Inde 
might as well have been omitted from the title, and the Appendix 
on India from the book. A more superficial comment on the 
revolt we have seldom met with. We may quote one passage, 
however, in which the writer is speaking of the contingency of 
India’s emancipation from English rule:—‘ Pour le bien des 
races de l’Indoustan elles-mémes, il faut désirer que ce moment 
ne soit pas encore arrivé. . . . . Ce seraié pour les Indiens la plus. 
grande des calamités.” 

The Salon at Paris has given rise to a very thoughtful pamphlet 
by M. Loudun, and the Exhibition at Manchester toa compre- 
hensive and valuable book by M. Burger, which it may be well 
not only to notice, but to read together.{ They may enable us 
to compare the more salient tendencies of the French and English 
schools of painting respectively. .M. Loudun very justly observes 
that a peculiar interest. was imparted to the Paris, Exhibition 
from the fact of, its being a kind of postscript to the Exposition 
Universelle, We strongly recommend this short but interesting 
pamphlet to those who wish to know something of the rising 
artists in France. M. Burger was. the Manchester ..corre- 
spondent of the Siecle. His fewil/etons have been carefully, 
revised and considerably augmented, previously to publication in 
their present shape. or a painstaking examination of all that) 
was in any way noteworthy in the bition, the book deserves 
very high praise ; and it is well worthy of being consulted by all 
who wish to refresh their recollections of the. paintings, and to, 
learn the impressions which the Enmglish,,school made upon a 
competent foreign critic. ag bebinel 

M,, Paul. de Rémusat: has published a, most interesting recueil. 
of his contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes, on natural 
science,§ ethnology, chemistry, Hippocrates, aluminium, experi- 
mental physiology (containing a most interesting and masterly. 
account of the great feud on thevglzeopenio function of the liver, 
between MM. Benard and Figuier) and the biography. of 
Newton.. M. Paul de Rémusat has a great name to:sustain im 
the world of letters. He bears, it with honour, and with: credits: 
He lacks,. indeed, the, light and, easy, grace which makes 
Babinet’s contributions to. scientific literature: such charming: 
reading ;. but, for sustained, gravity and clearness of style, he:has: 
few equals among writers on subjects so intricate and profound. » 

We are imdebted to. Madame Ancelot, fora: volume onthe 
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extinct Salons de Paris,* which we sincerely hope is only the 
first of a series. It has been said, On parle partout ; ce n'est 
Paris qu'on cause; ‘and it is a higli privilege to be ad- 
mitted to these causeries de Salon under the auspices of a lady 
who for many years has formed one of their most distinguished 
ornaments. The spirit in which this little book is written is 
beyond all ise! The preface, in particular, is exceedingly 
touching and beautiful. Madame Ancelot, as our readers pro- 
bably know, is widow of the famous dramatist and academician. 
We believe it is no secret that many of her works bear her hus- 
band’s name. Let us add that the particular salons passed 


under review, under the head of Foyers éteints, are those of 


Madame Le Brun, Baron Gérard,’ the Duchesse D’Abrauté, 
Charles Nodier, De Laney, Madame Recamier, the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt, and the Marquis de Custine. Numerous anecdotes 
are interspersed, and are told with exquisite grace. 


ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY FATHERS.+ 


T is as true of works as of words—WMulta renascentur que 
jam cecidere ; and of no works has it proved more true than 
of those of the Christian Fathers. A few years since, when the 
revived study of this branch of theological learning was at its 
height, and the ideas of primitive antiquity threatened to invade 
our drawing-rooms no less than our Tibraries, we were amused 
with a notice of the writings of St. Augustine in a popular work 
of the generation next before our own, which reflected, no doubt, 
the sentiments of forty years ago. After a column of letter- 
press on the personal career of that illustrious Father, the article 
“St. Augustine,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Fifth Edi- 
tion, 1815, concludes with a paragraph of seven lines on his 
standing as author and theologian. “the works of St. Augustine,” 
it says, “ make ten volumes; the best edition of them is that of 
Maurin, printed at Antwerp in 1700. They are but little read 
at this time, except by the clergy of the Greek Church and in the 
Spanish Universities. The booksellers of London receive fre- 
con commissions for them, and, indeed, for most of the Fathers, 
m Russia, and also from Spain.” It was about this time that 
an acquaintance of our own—in the position, not generally con- 
sidered favourable to abstruse studies, of a navy chaplain—con- 
eeived the idea, from mere gaieté du ceur, we believe, of collect- 
ing good editions of the Fathers ; and the “ Benedictines” he 
intercepted on their way to Moscow and Salamanca at the most 
trifling prices, were found, twenty years afterwards, worth almost 
their weight in silver in the markets of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the moralist continues — Cadentque que nune sunt in 
honore vocabula ; and there are indications abroad that this, too, 
will become true again of the names to which we have referred. 
If the extravagant modern fashion of buying books for mere 
show still continues to keep up the price of many an unread 
volume of theology, notwithstanding the numerous editions and 
reprints which France, Germany, and England have recently 
poured upon us, the study of them, the interest attached to 
them, and the influence wielded by them, are undoubtedly dimi- 
nishing, and seem likely through another cycle of years still 
more to diminish. The lectures of Professor Blunt on the 


Fathers of the First Three Centuries—first delivered about seven- 


teen years ago, and continually repeated, not without additions 
and alterations, amounting apparently in many cases to complete 


recasting, until the lamented death of their author in 1856— 


sound already in the ears of many among us as the faint echo of 
a war of words which has passed from thre region of the lips and 
lungs to the thin atmosphere of the memory. 

There remains indeed, and will perhaps always remain, a class 
of students in theology to whom the ideas of early Christian 
antiquity will bear the highest importance. To the clergy of the 
Church of England they can ‘never cease to have a ‘serious 
interest, built as that Church professedly is upon thé testimorly 
of the primitive witnesses ‘to the faith. Yet, for the present at 
least, the time for gaining for them the ear of the country at large 
seems to have passed away. The religious sentimént of the age has 
decided irrevocably for an appeal to other standards; and many 
a tome inspired with deep thought and lofty feeling—many a 
noble monument of labour and self-devotion; which was built’u 
by men still living, on the foundation of the Cyprians’ and 
Augustines—now lies hopelessly stranded on the shoe ‘from 
which the stream of popular interest has receded: Nevertheless, 
students of whatever leaning, and to'wise 

thoughtful divines of whatever school, the work before’ us 


mustcontinue always to have a value. It is a remarkable ¢on-’ 


tribution to the portraiture of the times of which it treats, and. 
an audience, fit though few, will always, we trust,’ be found to 
listen earnestly and reverentially to the history of the first three 
The tone of Professor Blant’s work is eminently scholasti¢ and 
academical. The style is severe even to rudeness, but dignified 
from its plainness and straightforwardness, and the utter absence, 
of preténsion to literary graces and ornaments. .. It is the speecli; 
man who has message to deliver, conceived .in. the simpli- 
city which the old tragedians felt to be appropriate to the dyyedor: 
4 | ay polnd al FT 


+ On the Right Use of thé Early Fathers:’ To Seid 
deliveted in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. Bar 
late Margaret Professor of Divinity. Murray. 


may! be well’ to add’ that ‘the Of thé teacher, in this 
instance ‘is ‘all the more distinctly, as well'as mtich more agree 
ably, revealed to us; fromthe absence Of which 
is'so conspichous in his pages, 
_ The fayourable impression of the writer which is pao n 
us, by his style and language, is, wal his mode, of 
reasoning and of handling his topies.. Nothing can, ered the 
clearness of his arrangement, the natural, which, he 
tributes the branches of his subject, and ranges from_one to 
another, or the judgment wit ie he selects the moat, important 
points for diseussion, and, assi each, ,its. due place his, 
argument, The work is complete—it exhausts, the topics pro: 
posed—it leaves the impression of perfect maturity, without over- 
ripeness. The subject, ample and varied, yet sharply, lefined 
and strictly limited, is known bo have held for, many years, the 
foremost place in the Professor's, mind... The dignified post. to 
which, in the full strength of his, powers, he was,so opportunely 
elevated, was one to which, he, had had fair, reason to aspire far 
some years previously ; it is believed; that he. had. long. 
revolved in his mind the subject on which it;would, become, him 
most constantly to dwell, in the event of his becomimg the occy-, 
pant of a theological chair. Placed there, with an, ever-shifting 
audience before him, and called upon to repeat to each succe 
generation of students the lessons which he deliberately judged it 
most important for each successively to learn, he was necessarily 
led to review, almost from. year to year, the manuscript from 
which he harangued; and from year to year_he conscientiously 
applied to this review all the powers of a mind pernvariy orderly 
and methodical, till at last the work, which he finally revised for 
ublication in the last year of his life, had become the anost, per- 
ect representation of what he had to say, and wished to say, that 
human infirmity could perhaps attain to. A work so, laboured, 
so conscientious, so long reserved for patient meditation, wanting 
only the final strokes which every author hopes to give to his 
sheets as they pass through the press, is not to be lightly criti- 
cised. Our notice of it must be confined to indicating the chief 
i mar with which it deals, and the spirit in which they are dis- 
cussed. / 

The volume embraces two complete series of lectures “ On the 
rm a Use of the Early Fathers,” which, it seems, were originally 
delivered in consecutive years, and, followed! previous courses 
in which the “Fathers” (of the first three centuries) had 
been examined in order, and the ‘pith and body” of each 
submitted, by translation and. abridgment, to. the judgment. 
of the hearers. The publication, therefore,| now’ before. us, 
may be presumed to present. the. ultimate, conclusions to 
which the lecturer .meant to lead his audience. The position 
on which Mr, Blunt takes his stand is, that the testimony of 
the early Fathers tq the doctrine and practice of their con+ 


clusive property of the Anglican. Church. .‘Romanists’! have 
acitly relmquished it-~ Protestants”, have openly. rejected. 
it—“Anglicans” alone hold firmly to, it, and rely, upon jit. | The, 
Romanists, indeed, do not avow -their abandonment. |/ The 
cannot, on principle, avow any,change of the gronnds of the 
faith ; and accordingly their, professed theologians, when drawing. 
out the historical evidence to their claims, still begin with ithe 
old array of texts from Clement, Cyprian, and others, some, fiva 
or six in number, however controverted and. discredited by their: 
opponentes the pickets which a general throws outiin adyance: 
ot his position, with no thought of seriously supporting them: in: 
the face of theenemy. _ The real controversy, we all know, stands, 
on far other ground), It is upon its assumed, power of| 
lopment that the Romanist now really lies for the defence of his 
ur¢h,.and he is.content to, hold on) to primitive Christianity: 
by the slightest possible connexion, (| He. accepts a. strong text 
from an carly Father. with a, bow of. acknowledgment, but. he-ia, 
not coneerned to eonciliate, to his side the real spiritiof antiquity. 
But the Romanist has not'\always: been content with this. 
position: He has been driven of Jate.years to sliift, his ground 
the successful assaults of Anglicanism; yet, with every relax) 
ation of the high Anglican theory, he is ever ready,to repurhe’ his, 
old, position, and as, against the Low Anglicans) the. Preaby-. 
terians,.and Ultra-Protestants, he will still, take advantage. of 
it for offensive operations. On. the gtound of primitive antiquity, 
these classes of religionists |have,in fact, no chanea, against the 
Romanist.:; On. the, subject. of Church ;government the, 
Sacraments, the testimony of éhe early Fathers is unquestionably: 
dead, against them. They too, like the Romanist can quote. 
text here and a text there from Justin Martyr or Tertullian; but: 
the goneral spirit. of the three first, centuries, and still more, of 
course, of the later centuries, is wholly on the side of . piscopacy 
and the mysterionsness and spiritual the 
Eucharist... This the ablest men among them genérally felt 
fairly avowed. Hence we find the Igading controyérsialists 
of foreign Protestantism seeking to) overthrow the’ authority 
\the Fathers altog aot to. dei ride they... 
agaipat them, byt to di ‘the 
u all controversies. 


res of court im the face = 
Christians," ‘They-deny that the Fathers venetally, in 


temporaries has become, by repudiation or, desertion, the 
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real belief of primitive antiquity; and, if pressed, they go further, 
and maintain that primitive antiquity itself had no special 
advantages for the formation of its belief beyond those possessed 
by after ages. 

In the year 1631, John Daillé, for instance, minister of the 
Reformed Church at Paris, published his famous work on the 
Right Use of the Fathers. this work, as stated by our own 
Bishop Warburton, ‘he showed with uneommon learning and 
strength of argument that the Fathers were incompetent deciders 
of the controversies now on foot, since the points in question were 
not formed into articles till long after the ages in which they 
lived..... He went much further, and by showing occasionally 
that they were absurd interpreters of Holy Writ, that they were 
bad reasoners in morals, and very loose evidence in facts, he 
seemed willing to have his readers infer that, even though they 
had been masters of the subject, yet even these other defects 
would have rendered them very unqualified deciders.” So much 
was even a learned section of the Anglican Church in the last 
century disposed to form an alliance with the spirit of foreign 
Protestantism. ‘The work of this famous foreigner,” War- 
burton continues, “ had great consequences, and especially with 
us here at home. The more learned among the nobility, which 
at that time was of the republic of letters, were the first who 
emancipated themselves from the general prejudice. It brought 
the excellent Lord Falkland to think moderately of the Fathers, 
and to turn his theological inquiries into a more useful channel. 
. . . . But what it has chiefly to boast of is, that it gave birth to 
two of the best defences ever written on the two best subjects, 
Religion and Liberty ; I mean Mr. Chillingworth’s Religion of 
Protestants, and Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying.” 

The work of which an eminent prelate of the English Church 
could speak in such high terms was directed specifieally against 
the Romanisis. Of the position of the Anglicans he seems to 
have known nothing. He set out from a simple Confession of 
Faith, in articles drawn from the New Testament, and then 
enumerated the additional dogmas which the Papists had, as he 
asserted, engrafted upon this common basis. ‘‘ Now seeing,” he 
added, ‘that none of these tenets have any ground from any 
passage of the New Testament (which is the most ancient and 
authentic rule of Christianity), the maintainers are glad to fly to 
the writings of the doctors of the Chureh which lived in the he 
or five first centuries after the Apostles, which are common] 
called the Fathers.” To overthrow the authority, then, to whic 
they have had recourse, he draws out certain propositions to 
show the impossibility of ascertaining the real opinions of these 
writers in reference at least to ‘present controversies” :— 
t. Beeause there is but little of their writings extant; 2. Because 
the writings ascribed to them are often spurionsy or at least 
corrupt; 3. From the difficulty of understanding them; 4. From 
the habit of the Fathers to conceal their private thoughts (the 
existence of an esoteric teaching); 5. From their discrepancies 
one with another, and fluctuations in their own opinions. To 
these objections to the Patristic teaching Barbeyrac and others 
have added one more serious still—that the Fathers erred too 
deeply in their moral judgments to deserve our confidence in 
their opinions on sacred things. 

These objections Mr. Blunt meets seriatim, and he grapples 
vigorously with them. Into this controversy we cannot pretend 
to follow him. Many English churchmen, however, will be 
inclined to think, while they are grateful to him for his bold 
defence of their position, that he pushes his operations further 
than their strategy really requires. The Church to which they 
belong maintains in its documents, as. well as in its earliest 
apologies, the importance of the Fathers as witnesses to the 
belief of their own times—the times when the teaching of the 
Apostles themselves might be supposed to be the most strongly 
and truly reflected in the teaching of the disciples. The study 
of Patristic divinity it holds, no doubt, to be essential to a right 
understanding of Christian antiquity. The writings of the 
Fathers are materials for history. It is a singular good fortune 
which has preserved to us the writings of Tertullian and Cyprian, 
Clement and Origen, to. supply the loss of so vast a mass of 
heathen literature in the second and third centuries, and furnish, 
to those who will employ them for that purpose, a storehouse of 
materials for delineating the life of society during that period. 
It:may be expected of a Professor of Divinity that he will over- 
look this view of his subject—they all do so; and Mr. Blunt 
accordingly gives us no insight into the relation of the Christian 
Fathers to their own age, nor seeks for an explanation of their 
moral characteristics in the circumstances of their times, and the 
habits of thought and action of their contemporaries. His 
reverence for them is indiseriminate, and admits of no qualifica- 
tion of this kind. He places them all on the same level, and 
treats them all as equally enlightened, not to say equally 
infallible. Admitting his success in showing the witness they 
bear to the main doctrines. of his Church, we still desiderate a 
candid appreciation of the circumstances under which they wrote, 
and which must be supposed to have modified and coloured their 
teaching—of the tendencies of their age to mysticism and asceti- 
cism—of the effects upon them of their social isolation and perse- 
cution—of the rhetorical education common to them with their 
contemporaries generally—of the position they so commonly 
assumed of apologists and advocates. It is not till we have fairly 
weighed all these disturbing forcés that we can estimate the 
claims of Patgistie teaching to control our interpretation of 
Seripture. 


STORY’S POEMS.* 


NY tribute from the land of the “ slnighty dollar” is a rare 
and acceptable homage to the Muse, e cannot say that 
Mr. Story’s volume is good poetry, but it contains some ve 
nice verses. Its author is evidently a cultivated man, who ig 
well read in the poets, and has travelled through beautiful and 
historic scenes not without a feeling for their beauty and their 
associations. He seems to have mused over the sphinxes of Egypt 
and the sands of the Desert, as well as over the loveliness of 
Naples and the great memories of Rome. He is manifestly not 
a dollar-grinder, but one who has been considerably bored by 
dollar-grinders, and perhaps found the Desert rather a relief 
after their serious society. ny no doubt, this singularly severe 
stricture on the working bee :— 
So let us live to-day, not as the bee 
Bustling and busy at our nervous toil— 
(of all God’s creatures most I hate the bee, 
eartless and selfish, and intent on 9 
Armed with a sting and banging rudely round 
With irritated noise among the Sowers.) 
But float as lazy as the butterfl 
Whose idle wings beauty is glad to paint, 
The brother of the rose on which he lights. 
We can fancy the lank, sallow, bustling “bees,” laden with 
dollars from every flower and armed with most pungent stings, 
that have inspired this reflection. Comparing the passage with 
the eulogistic lines of our own Watts on the same industrious 
insect, the reader cannot fail to observe the difference which 
circumstances have made in the sentiments of the two poets. 
Perhaps if Mr. Story had lived among glorious Irishmen or 
emancipated Quashees, he would have been less partial to the 
butterfly, and more indulgent to the bee. : 
In “ Italy and New England” Mr. Story recals the days when 
I lay and read some poem grand and strong 
Of Browning’ s—or with Tennyson’s rich song 
Revelled awhile. 
The “grand and strong,” but uncomfortable, Browning, however, 
has evidently been his principal master in poetry. There is 
little to remind us of Tennysun in the volume, exeept a minutely 
realistic painting of details, as, 
On the brown needles of the pines we lay, 


which is a parallel to sitting “beneath those gummy chesnut 
buds.”” Besides this artistic peculiarity, Mr. Story may possibly 
have drawn from the philosophy of the “ Vision of Sin” his 
strong leaning towards the doctrine of justification by irregularity 
and love. The following lines in ‘The Beggar” strike us as 
going the entire animal in that direction :— 
With the wretched I wander, 
0 tem 0! 
‘Yet in the still foot-paths 
Of thought I adore thee, 
In the filth of my vices 
I kneel down to praise thee ; 
For I love = my gladness, 
My life, my salvation! 
Each leo of thy kingdom 
Pve wilfully 
Without, I am filthy, 
Within, I am beastly ; 
T ask not for justice, 
For that would destroy me ; 
T ery for forgiveness, 
Oh! save and forgive ; 
For I love thee, and fear thee, 
My life, my salvation! 
We need not deny that the law of religion is a law of love, or 
that more regard is paid to what men are than to what they do. 
But the question is, whether people can go on living like beasts 
and yet have their hearts ae filled with the highest and most 
spiritual of all affections. e suspect it is a fallacy to think 
that they can; and if so, it is one of aserious kind. We ma 
remark, by the way, that “in the still footpaths of thought 
adore thee,” is not a particularly happy adaptation of the very 
Eschylean phrase for attentive listening, di dreav dé ovvrérpawe 
naixe ppevav Baer. 

If any one oe influenced Mr. Story much besides Browning, 
it seems to us to be Rogers. Browning, however, is the main 
source of his inspirations. Our readers know how the author of 
‘“ Bells and Pomegranates” wanders over history, entering into 
the bodies of various unelean animals, and uttering abominable 
sentiments through their mouths in a lyrico-dramatic form. 
Mr. Story follows not unsuccessfully in this line. In “ The 
Lesson of Monsignore Galeotto,” he enters into an 1 
ecclesiastic, and makes him give utterance to the most shocking 
sentiments about the advantages of the ecclesiastical profession, 
as affording scope at once, by the kind and wise connivance 


the Church, for active ambition and clandestine love. In “ St. 


Peters,” he enters into a “ pervert,” and makes him sophize to 
his Protestant friend about love and beauty, even to the extent 
of preferring a girl’s whispering to her lover in a Catholic cathedral 
to her saying her prayers in a cold Protestant place of worship. 

another piece, he enters into the dying Gregory XVI., and makes 


that Pontiff paint his own intemperance, hypocrisy, and cruelty, 
* Pooms. By William W. Story: Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 
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in the most revolting colours. This piece is not ill done for a 
“horror; but it goes far beyond all dramatic Did 
the worst man in the world ever talk to himself and his Maker in 
is way P— 

= I’m not so very old bat I might live, 

Others have lived to greater age than this; 

Oh! let me live a few short years at least, 

Or but a year, a little year, oh, God! 

T have not finished all your work, you know, 

And—let me give these villains their reward. 

It almost makes me happy, when I think 

Were I once well, what I would do for them; 

What lodgings they should have! Id palace them 

In some sweet dungeon where the pleasant walls 

Should swarm with vermin, drip with oozy mould 

And crawl with unimaginable things. 

Id give them dainty fare of mouldy erusts 

And fetid water for their luscious drink, 

So they should know how sweet it is to lie 

The long, black nights, and starye and die like dogs. 


Mr. Story has also imitated Browning's bizarre diction and his 
irregular, swaggering, semi-comic style of versification. We 


-must warn him that to venture on this he ought to be nearly as 


“strong” as his model. 

“Castle Palo,” the first and longest piece in the volume, is the 
story of a bride who went mad, and stabbed the bridegroom on 
her wedding-day—rather diffusely, but not ungracefully told. 
“The Confessional” is another Italian story, with the same 
merits and defects. ‘The Marchese Castello’s Views on Italy” 
is rather a political disquisition in blank verse than a poem. 
“The Battle of Morat” is in the spirited style of which 
Browning also affords some examples, as in his capital lines called, 
“How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix.” Among 
anumber of shorter poems in the volume, perhaps ‘ The Pine” 
is as pretty, and will give as good a notion of Mr. Story’s merits 
as any :— 

, Alone, without a friend or foe, 
Upon the rugged cliff I stand 
And sce the valley far below 
Its social world of trees expand; 
A hermit pine I muse above, 
And dream and wait for her I love, 
For her, the fanciful and free 
That brings my purest joy to me. 


Oft dancing from the laughing sea 
en morning blazes on my crest, 

All wild with life and gaiety 

She springs to me with panting breast. 
Her sun-spun ringlets loosely blown, 
And eyes that seem the dawn to own, 
She grects me with impetuous air 
And shakes the dew-drops from my hair. 


At midnight as I stand asleep, 

While constellations stream above, 
I hear her up the mountain 

With sighs and whispers full of love: 
There in my arms she gently lies, 
And breathes mysterious melodies, 
And with her childlike winning ways 
Among my leaves and branches plays. 


Hoaped in the winter’s snowy shroud, 
ith icy fingers to each lea, 
drenched b thunder-cloud, 
Of her, and her alone, I dream; 

And where the trees are bending low, 
And the broad lake with crispéd flow 
Darkens its face despite the sun, 

I watch her through the valley run. 


Sometimes when parched in summer noon, 
She brings me odors from the east, 

Ang draws a cloud before the sun 
And fans me into peaceful rest. 

In my siesta while I drowse 

She rustling slips amid my boughs, 

And teases me, the while that 

In dreamy whispers make reply. 


Sometimes as if in fierce despair, 

The tears of passion on her face, 
With tempest locks and angry air 

She round me flings her wild embrace, 
And sobs, and moans, and madly storms, 
And struggles in my aching arms 
Until the wild convulsion past 
She falls away to sleep at fast. 


And if my fate at length ordain 

This fallen trunk of mine to bear 
Some stately vessel o’er the main, 

I know she’ll not forget me there. 
And oft the sailor mid the gale, 
Above my corse shall hear her wail 
And sob with tears of agony, 

Far out on the Atlantic sea. 


_ Mr. Story is given to affected irregularities of metre—a prac- 
tice into which people have, perhaps, been partly led by taking 
for metrical beauties the broken lines in some corrupt passages 
of Shakspeare. He uses strangely-coined words, such as “ rancid” 
and “ time-wryed.” In trying to be very real, he sometimes 
gtovels, as when he alludes pathetically to the “little stubbed- 
out shoes” of a lost child. He often employs most strained and 

urd metaphors—as where he speaks of the English language 
as being “‘raftered by firm-laid consonants, windowed by opening 
vowels,” and of Petrarch as “embalming Laura in his amber 


song”—which irresistibly suggests the idea of a fly in amber. 


for which we must beg the critical reader to put on his severest 
frown. In a pathetic m, ‘Aunt Rachel’s Story,” the author 
is guilty of a most iatalenable pun :— 
Yes, ‘tis May, 

Not the old May; for May is ch to must 

Since those old times when love and hope looked out 

Of the heart’s windows. 7 
Surely, triple brass must be about the heart of the man who could 
correet the proof of this atrocity. And to think of connecting it 
with ‘‘ Aunt Rachel!” 

As we have pointed out some ratherglaring defects in Mr. Story’s 
poems, it is incumbent on us, as a matter of justice, to say, in 
conclusion, that we have not read the volume without pleasure. 
Weare also seriously and sincerely glad to see the love of poetry, 
or any form of art or sentiment, going a-head a little on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


THE ENGLISH ALPHABET APPLIED TO THE LANGUAGES 
OF INDIA* 


{ge are certain things extremely desirable, but never- 
theless quite unfeasible. What could be more desirable than 
to do away with the necessity of learning foreign languages, and 
to make the whole earth of one speech again? Or, if we leave 
aspirations of such world-wide magnitude to poets and philoso- 
phers, what could be more desirable than to abolish the nume- 
rous native dialects of India, and to have nothing but English 
spoken from Cape Comorin to the “ Snows”? If Leibnitz did 
not despair of solving the problem of a universal language, we 
need not wonder that many a young civilian and dashing officer 
of the East-India Company should have solved—to his own satis- 
faction at least—the less formidable problem of making English 
the general language of India. Let the natives learn our ny 
which is easy, and the key to the finest literature of the wor 
instead of forcing us to acquire their numerous jargons, which 
no mortal can ever learn to speak with any fluency, and w 

for literary purposes are worse than useless. This is the argu- 
ment with which many an Anglo-Indian would chime in most 
readily ; and we doubt whether, as has been suggested, “a mere 
trip through Wales and a glance at the history of England” 
would be sufficient to désil/usioner that class of reformers. Hows 
ever, two hundred millions of people—many of them without 
any education, and some of them, even at the present day, igno- 
rant of the very existence of white men—are not likely to be 
brought, within any definite time, to give up their own, and te 
learn a foreign language; and for many generations to come, 
Wilson’s Sanskrit Grammar and the Hitopadesa, and Shake- 
spear’s Hindustani Grammar and the Bagh-o Bakar, will neces- 
sarily form part of the general grumbling-stock of the Indian 
civil servant. 

But if we must class this plan of eradicating the dialects of 
India, and replacing them by English, among the hopeless 
reforms of our age, we entertain a much more sanguine 
opinion of a scheme that has been agitated for many years, and 
to which attention has been ealled again of late—that of applying 
the Roman letters to the various dialects of India. That the 
languages of that country can be written with the Roman alphabet 
is certain. It is certain also that it would be advantageous, both 
to the natives and the English, that the Indian alphabets, which 
are as numerous and as clumsy as the coinage of the small 
German principalities, should be replaced by one uniform set of 
letters. However, there are many schemes, both feasible and 
advantageous, which have to wait for years—nay, for centuries 
—before they are carried. We feel that they will be carried 
some day or other, and yet it is impossible to say how. 
They must bide their time; and when they are carried, people 
will wonder why they were not carried long ago. All that can 
be done is to keep such schemes in view, te call attention to 
their importance whenever an op nity offers. 

The present moment is decidedly favourable for reconsidering 
the question, how the Roman alphabet could be introduced inte 
India. The relations previously existing between the Govern- 
ment and the natives of India are materially modified by the 
rebellion, and a new start will be made in governing and im- 
proving the people. The Hindis may be very fond of their 


* Sir William Jones: Memoir on the Orthogri of Asiatic Words in 
Roman Letters (in the first volume of tho “ Asiatic Researches”). 

Dr. Gilchrist : Hindee Roman Alphabetical Ultimatum. 

Papers originally published at Caleutta in 1834 and 1836, on the A 
cation of the Roman Letters to the Languages of Asia. By Sir 
Trevelyan. London: Longman and Co. 1854. u 

The Universal Alphabet and the Confereuces vegarding it, held at the 
Residence of Chevalier Bunsen, in January, 1854, in Bunsen’s “Christianity , 
and Mankind,” vol. iv., Appendix D. Mut . 

Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet. Miller, M.A. London: 
Williams 1855. iad wt 


faint delicious epeing-time violet, nvbe 
Thine stom, like a key, 
Turns noiselessly in memory’s wards to let 
A thought of sorrow free. ' 
What can be more unnatural or uncomfortable than the process the | 
mind has here to go through of picturing to itself the scent of the j 
violet as a key, and Mr. Story’s memory as a lock, and imagining : 
the wards of the one to be turned by the other? 
We have, however, one still more heinous offence to notice, 4 
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old alphabets, but out ef the, Ae hundred millions there are, pro- 
bably not more than, fiye millions who are able to read and to 
write, and these, owing to their education, are more amenable to 
reason, ‘the great yariety of (alphabets used: in, different, parts 
of India js felt, ag the natives themselves ; and 
the mercantile glasses have Jong tried, and with considerable 
success, to frame, an alphabet—the Kait or, Kayastha Nagari 
—that should he intelligible all, oyer, India. If the Brahmans 
were consulted, they would, of course, declare that the adoption 
of a alphabet was.a thing unheard They would 
appeal to the sacred. their revered Devyandgari, and 
consider their, language degraded if dressed in,a foreign, garb. 
hey did the same when consulted about. Suitee, arate 
Suttee had been put down by the Mohammedans, and has now 
been proved by European scholars to be without any foundation 
in the, ancient law-books of the Bralmans. They did the same 
when consulted about widow-marriages, although widow-mar- 
riages had been legalized. by the Mogul Emperors. If, therefore, 
they should appeal to the good old times of Akbar and Aurung- 
zebe, and protest that under their mild ‘régime they were left, at 
least, in the quiet enjoyment of their AB C, they must be re- 
minded that the alphabet with which Hindusténi—the language 
understood, if not spoken, ov¢r the greatest portion of India—is 
written, is a foreign alphabet; and that, as they were made to 
accept the Arabic letters from their Mohammedan conquerors, 
the adoption of the English alphabet would not be so great an 
innovation. The chief points owever, is to have one uniform 
slphaber for the whole of India. Now the Arabic alphabet, even 
after the additions which it received in Persian, is toes adapted 
to the character of the Indian dialects than our Roman letters. 
Four letters (to express. the common sounds of p, ch, g, in 
English, and of jin French) had to be added to the Arabic 
alphabet, in order to adapt it to Persian; and thirteen more 
letters had to be added to the Persian, in order to express all the 
sounds of Hindustani, This could only be done by adding dots 
and diacritical marks tothe original types, and the single dot 
oyer our i may give us an idea what it is to use an alphabet in 
which every second letter is furnished with, one, two, three, and, 
in some cases, four dots. If it were not for this, it might have 
been expedient to adopt the Hindustani alphabet for all Indian 
languages. But a little consideration will convince even the 
natives, that the alphabet of their English conquerors is better 
adapted to their dialects than that of their former masters. 
he alphabets used in India at present, with the exception of 
the Hindustani, may be divided into two classes—those of the 
North, and those of the South. The alphabets of the North are 
all more or less palpable modifications of the Devanagari, the 
alphabet used in the sacred writings of the Brahmans. The 
alphabet of the South may be traced back to the same source, 
but it there assumed a new character at a very early period, and 
has sinee branched off into a number of varieties. 4. the North 
we find, besides the Sanskrit letters, which are still used in all 
the writings of the Brahmans :—1. The Hindi alphabet, contain- 
ing, besides the thirty-three letters of the Sanskrit, fourteen 
characters to vi ey Persian and Arabic words., 2. The Bengali. 
. The Guzarathi. 4. The Uriya or Orissa... 5, The Marathi or 
or. 6. The Kaiti Nagari. 7. The Cashmirian. 8. The Sikh. 
To these eight modern alphabets several local varieties might 
be added, and a look at the so-called Multan, Sindh, Nirbuddda, 
and Kistna types caat by the Imperial Press at Vienna, will show 
that even their diflerences are greater than those of the German 
and English letters. In the South we find:—1. The Grantham. 
2. The Telugu. 3. The Tamil. 4. The Karnéta. 5. The Mala- 
yilam, or, Malabar. 6. The Singhalese’ of Ceylon. 

As early as 1788, Sir William Jones. proposed his system of 
expressing every one of these alphabets ee Roman. letters ; 
and it was adopted not only by Oriental scholars in India, 
but, with slight modifications, by nearly all Oriental scholars in 
Europe.. It was based on scientific principles ; it preserved the 
structure of the different languages; ‘and it indicated 
with sufficient clearness the actual pronunciation of each word. 
Unfortunately,it did not/find favour with the Indian Govern- 
ment, whieh patronized the system ‘of Dr. Gilchrist. Dr, 
Gilchrist was the forerunner of the Fonetic Nuz system. His 
chief object was to express the sound of words, and to transcribe 
Hindustani, as it)was heard by the ear, into English. ‘Thus he 
rendered the short 4 by u, the long a by a, the short 1 by i, the 
long i by e, the short i by @, the long i by 00; the diphthong 
ai, as heard in aisle, he expressed by ue; the diphthong au, as 
heard in the Italian causa, by uo. It is to Dr, Gilchrist that we 
are indebted for writing Hindoo instead of Hindu, Suttee 
instead of Sati, Sepoy instead of Sipahi, Sunskrit, or Shumshkrit, 
instead of Sanskrit! There being two acknowledged’ systems, 
every civilian thought he might choose for himself, and intro- 
duee lis own improvements wherever he liked. What the result 
was may be seen from the confused and barbarous spelling of all 
Indian names on maps and in newspapers. ‘The word Lakbiraj 
(s. e. la, without, and Khiraj, tax), is written in official documents 
in seven different ways: — Lakhiraj, | Lackiraz, Laqueerauz, 
Leeakeerazee, Lackeradge, Lackerage, Lakerage. Kabiiliyat, a 
written agreement, appears as Cabooleat, Kabooleat, Cubalyt, 
Cuobooleat, Coobooleat, Kubooleeat, Kaboolet, Caboolyat. 

The papers on The Application’ of the Roman Letters to the 
of Asia; Yately repablished by Sir'Charles Trevelyan, 
mark strong effort made id 1834) by Dv, Duff; Mevats: Pearce, 
Yates, and Thomas, with the assistance of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 


the late Mr, T. Prinsep, Mr, John Tytler, and Sir Charles 
(then Mr.) ‘Trevelyan, to introduce a uniform system of tran. 
scription, The system adopted was, mainly, that of Sir Willia: 
Jones, but an attempt at simplifieation materially interfered with 
the practical, usefulness of the so-called Romanizing system, In 
accordange with the tempting principles of the ‘Fonetic Nuz, 
letters of a different character and different etymological import, 
if identical in sound, were allowed to be rendered by one aa the 
same letter, The four z’s in Hindusténi were expressed by 
one 4, the three s’s by ones, the two t’s by one t, the two h’s b 
one h, This might have answered very well with the dialects 
savages, which have to be reduced to writing by the missionaries, 
But in literary languages like Hindustini, where the spelling 
has become fixed and traditional, and where certain letters, 
though identical in pronunciation, mark the Arabic, or Persian, 
Indian origin of a word, the ravages committed by a Fonetic Nuz 
system would be as great, nay, greater, than in English. In 
nglish, sun is pronounced like sou, but we are glad to keep the 
two words distinct in writing. In Hindustani, the words for after. 
noon and tradition, if spelt according to the Romanizing system, 
would be ds». But dsr, tradition, is spelt with the Arabic th, 
pronounced like s in Hindustani, and it will be necessary in 
transcribing to keep this s, originally a lisped th, distinct from 
the other s in dsr, afternoon. Books were actually printed 
according to this system. They did not find much favour among 
the natives, but they did good by familiarizing the readi 
pale of India with the idea of writing the native languages wi 
oman letters. 

The occasion for reprinting the Essays originally published in 
1834 by Sir. Charles Trevelyan, was rearshed y a series of 
conferences held at the residence of Chevalier Bunsen. in 1854, 
Here the same problem was discussed though with a more general 
object. In the report published as an Appendix to Chevalier 
Bunsen’s work on Christianity and Mankind, we find that these 
conferences were attended by Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Professor Owen, Professor Wilson; Reverends 
H. Venn, F, Trestrail, Chapman, W. Arthur; Messrs, Charles 
Babbage, E. Norris, R. Cull, E. Underhill, Captain Graham; 
Professors, Pertz, Lepsius, and Max Miiller. We cannot 
explain the objects of the conference better than in Chevalier 
Bunsen’s own words :— 

Our diseussion will have to pass through three stages. _The first question is 
—are we enabled by the present state of oreo and mathematical 
research to define the nature of each sound in a given language, so as to 
refer it to its proper place? I think we are, in 7. of the profound 
and ingenious researches of Johannes Miiller in his Physiology, and of the 
illustrious philosopher and astronomer who has honoured us this day with 
his presence. Professor Max Miiller shows that he has placed himself upon 
the indestructible basis thus created, and the great luminary of physiology, my 
friend Professor R. Owen, is ready to give us the beuefit of his demonstra- 
tions for this purpose. The next question is—Is the system of expressi 
these sounds alphabetically consistent? ‘And the third and last—Has it been 
carried out in such a manner as to render it universally applicable ? a 

The greatest difficulty lies in the union of these three different lines of 
inquiry. But it.is worth all possible efforts. Look to the missionary cause, 
We may hope to fix upon an alphabet which will be the: basis of civilization 
and literature for tribes growing into nations under the benign influence of 
Christianity. The same alphabet may, with immediate effect, serve to give to 
the 150,000,000 of your Indian empire a uniform alphabet. Such an alphabet 
will take away a great bar to communication between such of the Indian 
population as speak very cognate languages, and gradually with all, and, at 
the same time, bring them nearer to their European rulers, and the rulers 
nearer to them. But finally, that same alphabet will render it possible, not 
only for the scholar by profession, but for every friend of ethnology and com- 


parative philosophy of language, to transeribe and to read the sounds, and to - 


understand whatever belongs to the noblest branch of ethnology, whether 

ublished in London, or at Paris, or at St. Petersburg. And why not at 
Pekin and Nankin? For I am sure that the first. step needful for the 
360,000,000 composing the Chinese empire, before entering into the stream of 
the common civilization of mankind, will be their adoption of an alphabet of 
sounds, to which, as experience has already shown, even that most abnormal 
language can be reduced. It is for such noble purposes, gentlemen, that I 
request your kind and enlightened support. Rist 


It is not likely that a similar assembly of men, competent to 
pronounce on the various questions connected with the problem 
of transcribing Oriental languages, will soon be brought together 
again. The departure of Chevalier Bunsen ‘from this country 
has left a gap in the scientific and literary society which has 
not yet been filled. The Yesults of these conferences, if not 
entirely satisfactory, are yet. of great importance ; and the reso- 
lutions, carried unanimously by all the members of the Conference, 
may be considered a basis which it would not be safé to cha 
rashly. Several pamphlets have been published since, a 
yarious systems of transcription, in accordance with the funda- 
mental resolutions of the Alphabetical Conference—one by Pro- 
fessor Lepsius (the Universal Alphabet), one by Professor Max 
Miiller (the Missionary Alphabet), one by Mr. A. Ellis (the 
Digraphic Alphabet), and one by Professor Wilson, in his Glos- 
sary of Indian Terms. We do not wish to pronounce on the 
defects or exceilences of any one of these systems, as this wou 
lead us into considerations of great detail. “The points on which 
they all agree are far more numerous than those on which they 
differ. The system of Professor Lepsius is perhaps the most 
perfect, but it labours under great practical diffulties. No 
nation will ever be persuaded to adopt letters such as— . 


Mr, Ellis, too, would require for his system a printing apparatus 
i ss-+much less a missionary: 


such as no Imperi 


is likely to supply. The most plausible system is t 
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fessor Wilson ; but we doubt whether the most stringent orders 
will induce the natives of India to adopt letters with one, two, 
three, and four dots; and, in the Professor's system, near! 

eyery second letter (thirty-two out of seventy) is furnished with 
some diacritical The successful has been thie 
Missionary Alphabet of’ Professor Max Miiller. It is entirely 
baséd on the principle of analogy, first advocated by Sir W. Jones, 
and excludes altogether the other principle—that of pronuncia- 
tion—adopted by Dr. Gilchrist. ofessor Wilson states’ that 
“his rules are in general harmony with those’ acknowledzed 
as the basis of the Missionary Alphabet ;” but in a few cases, 
such as the ch and j, the Veartid Professor, according to 
his own showing, has forsaken the principle of analogy, and 
adopted that of pronunciation. Professor Miiller’s strong 
point is that he promises to do away with the necessity of 
all diacritical marks; but he does not seem to us to have 
fulfilled that promise completely. By a new arrangement of 
the alphabet into base-Jetters, modifications of the first, and 
modifications of the second degree, and by making italics and 
small capitals the exponents of these two modifications, he has cer- 
tainly been enabled to construct a very simple and intelligible 


“system, such as is wanted by missionaries and their pupils. But 


there is one part of his system which roused strong opposition— 
the use of Italics ; and on this point Professor Wilson’s strictures 
scem to us very just and sensible. However, in spite of Italics, 
the Missionary Alphabet has been adopted by Chevalier Bunsen 
in his last volumes on Eoupt. Italics have been used, though 
not always systematically, by Continental scholars. They make 
their appearance in the volumes of the Bibliotheca Indica, pub- 
lished at Calcutta. They have found their way into official docu- 
ments, such as the Coorg Papers, and even in New Zealand they 
are declared a useful substitute for dotted and accented letters. 
If, therefore, they are to be stopped, they must be stopped soon; 
and we do not sec how Professor Max Miiller’s system would be 
the worse if the whole class of Italies were replaced by any other 
uniform sign of modification. This is, in fact, admitted in his 
pamphlet: — 
All T insist on [he writes, P. 58] is this, that there shouid be one class of 
~— or base-letters; and that there should be a second and third class of 
ified letters, expressive of the first and second degress of modification, as 
explained in the Ehetevaiort alphabet, _ Lf anybody prefers to use red letters 
for the first, and blue for the second class, I see no greater. objection to this 
than if small capitals, or even inverted or mutilated types are used instead of 
italics.’ Only the three classes of simple and modified letters must be kept 


However, after all these learned lucubrations, we come back 
to our first question, how is the change to be made in India? 
The very worst system of transcription, if applied uniformly to 
all the dialects of India, would be better than the present state 
of berry Professor Miiller proposed that the Roman alphabet 
should be used in all Government schools; that all official docu- 
ments, in order to obtain legal value, should have to be tran- 
scribed into Roman letters; that all government proclamations, 
all Jaws and ordinances, should be issued in the same form ; and, 
last’ not least, that in all missionary publications the native 
alphabets should be discarded. Sir Charles Trevelyan, in reply 
to the argument that, in spite of all endeayours, no pot ef 
progress has been made, with great truth writes :— 

God mocks at the short-sighted sagacity of mankind by sometimes bringing 
to nought their best devised schemes, while at other times he vindicates his 
own authority and makes it evident to the world that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men; by bringing about mighty ¢ehanges by means 
apparently inadequate, and at times most unexpected. The use of gunpowder 
was confined to fireworks, and steam power was treated as a plaything long 
before those. great elements took their proper placo in the system of human 
affitirs : but, to: pass over minor instances, was not Ohristianity the system 
which is destined to bring back tho world to its obedience to the Lord of the 
universe, and to make it that abode of purity and peace and unalloyed felicity 
whieh it was intended to -be—was ‘not the’ glorious revelation confined for 
aboat years ‘within the ‘narrow: limits of the: Land, until Christ 
pase on earth, and commanded his followers to make it known: to all 

if bare bail por 

The; final success. of introducing, English, writing into. India 
seoms.to us aa little prejudiced, by the unfayqurable experienc 
of ‘the Jast; hundred years as,the success of other reforms 
country ; and if.men once know what they, ought to do, all that 

A YEAR ago, those persons who, knew, that, Mr, Trollope yvas 
the author of the Warden, could haye, been sure of 
thing: more than, that he had, a, considerable gift for 
Mriting, and some, facility, in. imitating, salient 
style..Ia the spring _of ‘thia Ale; Trollope. published 
Barchester Towers,, and, this. work, at once. raise iin into 
considerable position among the novelists of the present 
The writing was. smart, but ityvas more than smart.” Tt 
was full of the frnits.of keen, observation, ayd, showed an appre- 
tiation of Lhe more; subtle aswell as the coarser, 


And it, also disclosed that Mr, 


rollape had powers of a,difierent from those which make 

Sight into the workiugs of minds ofan order maithen very, hig 
nor very low, and especidlly The 


Signora an@’Eleangr werd both tery misterly sketches, and their 
Nova.” -By Authony Tréllopes Author of Bay. 
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conduct was natural and yet not obvious. r. Trollope has fol- 
lowed up his suécess new The Three 
which bears many marks of ‘haste, and is fuller of faults than 
might have been txpected from ‘a writer who ‘must be forscious 
that he has a real réputation ‘within ‘his’ grasp.'> With gil its: 
faults, however, it isa work rich in ptomise.’ Tt contains plenty 
of smart Writing, but’it also contains scenes’ ftom family li 


‘more true, more pathetic, ‘and more skilfully sustained ‘than any” 


which ¢an be rnp a in the writings of novelists whose 
fame is no longer doubtful. ‘There is notliing’ equal to Colonel 
Newcome in the book, but there are passages ‘which ‘promise 
that, if Mr. Trollope will but do himself justice, he may delineate 
characters that will almost rival that dbligate and touching crea, 
tion of Mr, Thackeray’s genius. 

The field for liveliness, pleasautry, and ridigule, which, Mr, 
Trollope has twice found in the peculiarities of eeclesiastical cireles 
is now furnished by the system of the Civil Service. Of the Three 
Clerks, two are in the “ Weights and Measures,” and one in 
the “ Internal Navigation” office. Mr, Trollope evidently knows 
the service well, and he has collected sufficient of the traits of 
officials and official life. into his picture to make the effect 
striking. The Weights and Measures is the type of official suc-. 
cess and activity—the Internal Navigation, the clerks of which 
are familiarly called the “Infernal Nayvies,” is the type of offi- 
cial failure and torpor, Mr. Trollope crowds his canyas with 
portraits of secretaries, examiners, clerks, and commissioners ; 
and he is always readable, generally brilliant, and never wholly 
unsuccessful. Perhaps the Ciyil Servige officials are not quite,so 
amusing as Mr. Slope and Mr. Arabin; but then when clergymen 
are amusing at all, they always, are more amusing than other 

eople. Even, a stupid story about a parson is stire to tell. 
The clerical body are suificiently outside the publi¢ to be wel- 
comed whenever they are likely to make, sport for the Philistines, 
and yet they are sufliciently respected and liked for every one to 
take interest in all that concérns them,. Therefore the officials 
of Lhe Three Clerks will not. give so wide and keen a pleasure to 
general readers as the ceclesiastics of Barchester Towers, But 
they are so well drawn that even persons who know nothing about 
the Civil Service will recognise in them that fidelity which we are 
often certain attaches to a portrait, although we have never seen 
the original. As a specimen, we will give the sketch of Mr. 
Jobbles, examiner to the Civil ‘Service, and of an exammation 

It was beautiful to; see how Mr, Jobbles swam down the long room, and 
handed out his examination papers to the, different candidates as he 
them. ’Tiyas a pity there should have been but five; the man did it so ne 
so quickly, with such a gusto! ‘He should have been allowed to try his’ han 
upon five hundred instead of five.’ His’ step was so rapidyand his hand and 
arm moved so dexterously, that no conceivable number; would have been too 
many for him, But, even. with fiye, he showed at once that the right man, 
was in the right place, Mr. Jobbles was created for the conducting of 
examinations. 

Tt is a dreadful task that of answering examination papers—only to be 
exceeded im dreadfulness by the horrors of Mr. Jobbles’ vied voce torments 
A man has before hima stxitig of qtiestions, and he looks painfully down them, 
from question to question, searching for some allusion to that special 
which he, has within him. He too often finds that,no such allusion is made. 
It appears that the Jobbles of the occasion bas exactly known the blank 
of his mind and ‘fitted them all. ’ He has perhaps crammed himself with’ the 
winds and tides, and there-is no mor¢ reference’to those stormy subjects 


| than if; lunar. was, extinct ; but, he has, unfortunately, been Joose about his 


botany, and question would appear, to him to have been dic-, 
tated by Sir Joseph Paxton head gardener at Kew. And then to his 


blank face’ and pyzzled the fast of soine 


ling 
botanic cindilaty, fast ds though réains-of folio could herdly ‘contain ‘all the 
knowledge: whieh he is to pour forth 19139! dedyod bas 
so with mixture df tast!'scribbling pens, blank, faved, ont five 
friends went to work.,.,.The , examination lasted for four, opel 
arranged that on, each of the daya eagh Ahe five candidates shuld 
thea wp fo via Certain quantuti ‘of Mr. Jobbles’ vitd-voee. 
art of his diity' Mr. Jobles performed with’ Of tht wae 
allipraise. do mother trating herdirst-born to sdy mot 
do so-with softer, voiee, ar mote 


planet Jupiter said he, to: Ma, Precis;, + have po doubt 
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tanve In ‘iit es, ‘tay! from “London Bridge to th partion of Turpiter'’ 
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Mr. Trollope’s earlier works, These young ladies give ground 
for the hope that when experience and increasing good taste 
shall have toned down the sharpness of the author’s smarter 
style, he will unite the qualities which lie at the bottom of his 
satirical power with a matured knowledge of the beauties of cha- 
racter, and a skill im tracing the finer webs of human action. 
No one who could have coneeived the very touching history of 
the love of Katie, the youngest Miss Woodward, and who at 
the same time has the rougher faculties which shine through the 
sketches of the Civil Service, need despair of the highest kind 
of success in fiction. 

But The Three Clerks is full of faults. All smart story-telling, 
where the continuity of the narrative is broken by the insertion 
of a series of unconnected pictures of men and women more or 
less ridiculous, must necessarily be imperfect. But this book 
has faults more peculiarly its cwn. Subjects are introduced into 
it which should find no place in a novel. One whole long chap- 
ter is a mere pamphlet on the merits and demerits of the Civil 
Service, in which the author advocates the claims of a class of 
aap who have been, he thinks, very hardly used, and who, 

e insists, ought to have a better opening to fame and wealth 
provided for them than they have at present. This may be a 
right or wrong view of a political question, but it certainly is not 
in its right place when introduced into a story. A writer of 
fiction must not leave off story-telling and commence a disser- 
tation on the English Constitution. Supposing a serialist did 
this, what would the public say? If Mr. Thackeray had an 
unhappy fancy for discussing the Bank Charter Act, would 
it not “4 disappointing to give a shilling for a bright yellow 
number of The Virginians, and find that it was devoted to advo- 
cating an immediate issue of one-pound notes. It certainly is 
far better to state political opinions in a chapter devoted to 
the special subject, than to weave misrepresentations of all 
the institutions which an Englishman ought to prize as most 
sacred into the thread of the story. But a pamphlet on the 
Civil Service is one thing, and a story about Civil Service clerks 
is another; and it is not only a very serious injury to the story 
that its author should invite our attention to wander so widely, 
but the political opinions themselves are put forward in a form 
which prevents their having any real weight. Novelists have taken 
such startling licenses in writing about political and social subjects, 
that the mere fact that it is a novel in which the author conveys 
his opinions places his readers on their guard, and very generally 
emboldens them to omit the intercalated pamphlet altogether. 

And in many points the book bears traces of rapid writing, 
which must go greatly against it. There is a legal portion of the 
story, and law is a pitfall from which few novelists can escape 
uninjured. The most successful, clever, and gifted of the Three 
Clerks is made trustee to a young lady on her marriage. He 
sells a portion of the fund settled on her, and uses it to gamble 
in the share-market. He is rather alarmed, however, by hearing 
of the Fraudulent Trustee Act of last session, which was brought 
forward about the time of his misconduct. And well he might 
be; for his villany was detected, and so swift is the Nemesis of 
guilt in romances, that he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
in a most edifying speech from Lord Campbell, all before the 
Act received the Royal assent. On the trial it came out that he 
had committed the fraud at the instigation of a still deeper 
villain, who was subpcenaed as a witness for the defence. This 
witness naturally hesitated when he found that the object of the 
prisoner’s counsel was to fasten the guilt on him, and gave his ‘ 
answers with great reluctance. Whereupon the prisoner’s counsel 
threatened that if he did not speak out, he should at once be 
placed in the dock, and the prisoner would mount into the wit- 
ness-box, and then and there get him convicted, as an episode in 
the prisoner’s own trial. Why do not novelists consult some 
legal friend before they write about law’ Is it impossible to 
find a barrister who has a hobby for criminal law, and also a 
hobby for criticising novels, and who would bring his skill in 
both lines to bear upon the correction of a layman’s mistakes ¥ 
We think that such a man might be found, and he would be in- 
valuable to all fiction writers who evolve descriptions of English 
trials out of the depths of their consciousness, and square them 
to meet the principles of eternal justice. The story then goes 
on to say, with a wild disregard of dates, that the clerk was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, which were over next 
February, and that he then went to Australia, whence, in 1860, 
his wife wrote a letter describing how their boby—who could not 
even then have been more than four years old—was a noble 
fellow, and ran with his satchel on his back to a day-school. 
These are small errors, but Mr. Trollope ought to think too 
highly of his capabilities to permit himself to full into them. If 
he will but wait, write seldom and slowly, and curb his tendency 
to work up isolated sketches at the expense of the main story, he 
has the path clear before him—he can make himself such a name 
as will not easily be forgotten. 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS.* 


F “the noblest study of mankind is man,” it is clear that 
second only in interest to the study of his moral nature must 

be that of his body and its functions. Yet, until quite recently, 
the study of this marvellous mechanism, in which we are all so 


} deeply interested, was left almost exclusively to medical men 


and a few philosophers. A great impulse to the popularization 
of elementary knowledge on this subject was given by the 
delightful work of Paley on Natural ‘Theology. Others have 
followed in the track thus opened, and now physiology is taught 
in most schools—not as it is taught to medical students, but as it 
is useful and even necessary for every one to understand. The 
books already published on this subject would fill a library ; and 
though most of them are very bad, all are better than nothing, 
Dr. Lardner has produced a work which, although containing 
many inaeccuracies—as, indeed, must always be the case when a 
man compiles a work on a subject of which his own direct know. 
ledge is superficial—has many excellences, and is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. e is an experienced writer of 
popular scientific books. He understands the art of compila. 
tion and of exposition. He can be brief without being obscure; 
and he takes pains to be useful. His volume on Animal Physics 
is lucid, though somewhat dry—a book to be learned rather than 
to be read. No touches of philosophy relieve and eievate the 
facts—no striking illustrations drawn from daily life point to 
applications of the principles. 

Dr. Lardner begins with a general view of the animal orga- 
nization, which is lightly yet clearly stated in twenty pages. He 
then treats of bones and ligaments, and the muscles. Having 
explained this part of the human mechanism, he sketches the 
same mechanism in the various classes of animals, and gives a 
popular outline of comparative anatomy which will be read with 
interest, illustrated as it is with so many excellent figures. We 
should add that the illustrations form a most important element 
in this work, amounting to the large number of five hundred and 
twenty—nearly one for every page. Popular treatises are too 
often deficient in these indispensable aids. Dr. Lardner’s book 
will command a wider success from its superiority in this respect, 
After this survey of the animal kingdom, Dr. Lardner expounds 
the principal points in the structure and functions of the nervous 
system in men andanimals. To this succeed circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, secretion, animal heat, the senses, and develop- 
ment. ‘Thus, by the time the student has gone carefully to the 
end, he will have a distinct idea of the animal mechanism, such 
as will suffice for his ordinary needs. 

And now, having briefly described the contents of the work, 
we must say a word respecting its execution. We have already 
intimated that there are many inaccuracies, but we hasten to 
add that these are of quite minor importance. The capital facts 
are correctly given. the errors are such as would lead to no mis- 
chief, and merely reveal a want of accurate acquaintance with the 
subject, such as Dr. Lardner himself alludes to in his preface :— 

Since such a work, procceding from the pen of one not of the medical 
rofession, might be supposed to be liable to anatomical or physiological 
inaccuracies, the Author has induced several professors who feel an interest 
in the popular diffusion of this branch of science, to read the sheets before 
being finally sent to press, and has gratefully availed himself of many sugges- 
tions arising from such revision. 

Unhappily, the Professors seem to have read the proofs with 
no very scrutinizing eye, and have allowed passages to stand 
which they could easily have altered. For instance :— 

Muscles consist of fibres ranged gencrally side by side, parallel to each 
other. They are extended between the bones, to one or both of which they 
are intended to impart motion; or, as in the face and eye, one end only is 
attached to bone. ‘Ihe muscle itself, however, is not immediately connected 
with the bone, At its extremities it gradually takes the form of tendinous 
fibres, totally different in their physical character from the fibres of the 
muscle itself. 
Dr. Lardner confounds muscular tissue with muscles, when be 
says they consist of fibres. They consist of fibres and of many 
other things—bloodvessels, nerves, fat, areolar tissue, pigment, 
Rather more important is the error respecting the nerves, which, 


tions from that as a centre, to every part of the system. This is 
an ancient idea, but long ago shown to be erroneous. In a sub- 
sequent chapter, Dr. Lardner gives a different and more accurate 
account of the origin of the nerves. Still more serious is the 
error respecting the so-called xwud vital of Flourens—the “ vital 
point,” a wound in which causes instant death :— 

It appears, therefore, that the vital principle in all mammifers resides in 
that point of the medulla oblongata at which the glosso-pharyngean and 
pneumogastric nerves have their origin. While the maintenance of the vital 
functions is incompatible with the ablation of the medullary matter at this 
point, they will continue even though every other part of the encephalon and 
spinal cord be removed. The other parts of the nervous system can << 
continue to discharge their functions so long as they are connected with e 
other and with this single point. 

Descartes maintained that the “soul” had its seat in the 
pineal gland; and Dr. Lardner teaches the publie that the “ vital 
principle” has ils seat in a minute point of the medulla oblon- 
gata. As Descartes could bring no specific arguments to prove 
his position, we may find some difficulty in désproving it; but 
Dr. Tastes may be told that the arguments which are adduced 
in favour of the “ vital point” have no reference to a “ vit 
principle.” The “ point” selected by M. Flourens is one which 
cannot be wounded without death ensuing, because it is the origin 
of the nerves of respiration, not because it is the seat of a “ vit 

wrinciple.” Death will inevitably ensue if the trachiza be plugged; 
But that is no proof that the trachwa is the seat of a vital principle. 
The greater rapidity of death from lesion of the “ vital point” 18 


* Animal Physics; or, the Body and its Functions Familiarly Explained. 
By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. London: Walton 168 jem 
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over Dr. Lardner’s account of the eye and its structure? He 
must cither have been somewhat sleepy, or his acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject somewhat antiquated. Thus, at 
page 584. we read, ‘‘The microscopic structure of the retina of 
animals has been recently investigated by Treviranus and 
Gottsche, and others.” ‘ Recently” is an indefinite phrase, but, 
considering the rapid changes which microscopic anatomy has 
undergone during the last fifteen years, the en could, with pro- 
iety, only be applied to the last three or four years; whereas 
Rreviranus wrote in 1833, and this is 1857—very nearly a quarter 
of a century is indicated by this word recently! ‘The explana- 
tion of Dr. Lardner’s phrase is simple—it is, totidem verbis, 
taken from the translation of Miiller’s Physiology, published in 
1843. If Dr. Lardner could think of no more recent source from 
which to draw his material, surely the revising Professor might 
have suggested that the retina had been entirely reinvestigated 
by Todd and Bowman, H. Miiller and Kolliker; so that the 
description given by Treviranus no more represents present know- 
ledge than that given by Albinus in the early days of anatomy. 
From these instances, and they might be multiplied, it appears 
that fresh revision will be needed before the work is reprinted ; 
but we repeat, the inaccuracies are of little moment in a work 
like the present, which, intended for the general public, gives an 
accurate account of the important facts relating to the structure 
and functions of the body. Had it been addressed to scientific 
men, a more rigorous criticism would have been provoked. We 
have no hesitation, however, in commending it to the attention 
of all readers desirous of gaining elementary knowledge of 
Animal Physics. . 


NOTICE 


In the first number of the Savrurvay Review, we stated that 

its usual size would be sixteen pages, or thirty-two 
For some time past, however, we have found it 
impossible, consistently with the adequate treatment of the 
various subjects which, in increasing number, claim our 
notice, to keep within the limit which we had originally 
announced; and we have therefore determined to increase 
the size of the Review permanently to twenty-four pages, 
or forty-eight columns. In consequence of this enlarge- 


columns. 


ment, the price of the Savurpay Review will, on and 


Jrom January 2nd, 1858, be 6d., stamped copies 7d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL 
i MASQUE,.—In consequence of the great success of the Bal Masque, M. Junurey 
will give a second, and positively the last tuis Season, at the end of the second series 
of Concerts, on MONDAY, December 21st, 
Applications to be made at the Box-Office at the Theatre. 


ER MAJESTY’s 'THEATRE.—M. JULLIEN’S CLASSICAL 
CONCERTS. — The splendid Decoration of the Bal Masque continued, Madille. 
Jnrry TREFFZ and M. Remenyt. The Indian Quadrille, and General Havelock’s 
Grand Triumphal March; the new Fife Polka (Jullien), with double Orchestra, 
every Evening during the Week. Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s, 6d.; and Private 
Boxes, 10s, 6d., and upwards, may be had at the Box-Office at the Theatre; at the 
principal Librarians; and at JuLtien and Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. 
OZARLT CONCERT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
(THIS DAY), commencing at Half-past Two. Vocalists, Miss Srappacn and 
t,Santizy. Chorus selected trom the Royal Italian Opera. Chorus Master, Mr. 
SuYTHSON ; Pianoforte, Herr Paver; Conductor, Mr. Mayys. Open at Twelve. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling, 
y Order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 


N RK. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POMPETL, 

AND VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGHT (except Saturday), at Eight, and Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at Three. Places can be secured, at the Box Office, 
Egyptian Hall, daily, between Eleven and Four, without any extra charge, 


UNDS are greatly REQUIRED for the support of the 

HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, at BROMPTON. 160 Patients are waiting 
for admission, and there are now 80 beds empty for want of funds. . 

PHILIP ROSE, Fon. See. 
OSBORN P. CROSS, See, 

IGRATION.—PASSAGES TO AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, 
J NEW ZEALAND, &e., may be secured through MESSRS, 8. W, SILVER AND 
cr Emigration Ouititters, 3 and 4, bishopsgate-street (opposite the London Tavern), 


Letters of Credit granted, and reliable information from their numerous Connexions 
given, upon application as above, personally or by post. 


OU TH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—THE LECTURES ON 
SCIENCE AND ART, ar e fully reported in the Building News every Friday, 


r WE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

1 Phe following MEETING and LECTURES will take place in the Theatre of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, at Eight o’Clock on the Wednesday Evenings 
undermentioned, 


858, 
Jan, 13,—Evening Meeting: Professor Cocxenkxt, R.A,, in the Chair, Presentation 
J of Prize by Mr. Ruskin, 

an, 27,—Our Ancient and Modern Architectural Ornament Contrasted, By J, P. 
Seppon, Esq., F.S.A. 

eb, 10.—On the Architecture of the Middle Ages. By J. H. Parker, Esq., 
Feb. 24.—On the Right Use of Ancient Examples. By G, EB. Srreet, Esq., F.S.A, 
10.—On Ancient Timber Framing. By Braypon, Esq. 

ar, of Objects for Study in the Architectu:al By 

3, Scorr, Esq., A.R.A, 

Cards of Admission will shortly be issued, A further Course of Lectures will be 

Siven during next year, 
Order of the Committee of the Architectural Museum. 
December 2nd, 1857, 


EstaBlisHeD 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until further notice the 
INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be increased to £6 PER CENT. per 
annum. Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the 
Bank of Deposit, 

forms for opening accounts and every information Post Free on application. 

Oct. 10, 1857. PETER MORRISON, Mazaging Director, 


Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
Espa BLISHED IN 1762. 
Capital on the December, 1856, 27,000,000 sterling, 
Income of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benetit of the Assured, Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life, 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
C LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Putrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK, 
Trustees—The Lord Bishops of LONDON and WINCILESTER, the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE, 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Aunual Income of the 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital imvested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £800,000, ‘The increase of Capital during the last year was £63,336 3s, 

Clergymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the wives of clergymen, all of whom are qualitied to make assurances 
upon life in this Society, are hereby informed, that by a recent power given to the 
Society, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of reduced Annual Pre- 
miums subject to special conditions. 

A Prospectus, setting forth the table of reduced rates, aud the special conditions 
referred to, may be had by application at the Office. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 
Entrance to the office, 2, Broad Sanctuary, close to the west door of Westminster 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T, SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value, 

Four-fitths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fi/th year, 
and may be applied to increase the sam insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of tuture Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonas, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per ccut, per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BAX® OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL EAST, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 
Amount of Addition made | 
Date of | | Sum Payable 
| Additions to as on | | 
Insurance. | Feb, 1, 1861. | Feb, 1, 1856. | after Death. | 
ge £6 | | 
1830 5316 0 145 0 | 163310 | 
182% B82 OO 103 14 0 1s6 8 0 | 
1830 24112 0 9320 | 1334140 | 
1835 185 3 0 8317 0 | 127400 | 
180 12315 0 8413 0 , 1213 8 0 
1345 | 6515 0 79 18 0 116513 0 | 
1850 | 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1355 j 1500 Wb 00 


a 
And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rey. G. C. IRVING, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge (Eighth Wrangler, 1850), Assistant Curate 
of Newick, receives into his House a few PUPILS preparing for either of the Univer- 
sities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and will have Vacancies after Christmas. 
Newick is situated in a healthy part of Sussex, within a few miles of the Hayward’s 
Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. Mr. Levive was for five years 
Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, Toronto, and will forward testi- 
monials and references. Terms, 150 Guineas per Annum. Address, Newick, Ucktield. 


LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


5 : The Right Hon, the EARL HOWE. 
Vice-President { The Hon, VISCOUNT MAYNARD. 
Visitor he Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE, 
Evewi e Rev. E. 1. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St. Martins. 

miners. + + QPhe Rev. T. JONES, Vicar of St. Margarets. 
Head Master . . The Rev, A. HILL, M.A. 
Second Master. . . The Rev, P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A, 
Third Master . . . The Rev. H. D. MILLET, BA, 
French Muster. . Mons. CALLLARD, 
German Master . . « « Herr SCHNEIDER. 
Lecturer on Chemistry . . . Dr, BERNAYS. 

The Course of Instruction comprises the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages 
Composition, History, and Mathematies. 

There are two Exhibitions of £25 each, tenable at either University, 

Terms for Boarders in the Head Master's House, Forty Guineas per annum. For 
the Sons of Clergymen there are special advantages. 

Reterences can be given to Gentlemen who have Sous in the School. 

The School is healthily and pleasantly situated at a short distance from the Town, 

Prospectuses, with copies of the Reports of the Examiners, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Head Master. 


\ ASHING, CLEANING, AND DYEING FOR LONDON.— 
Dirty Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, Counterpanes, Muslin and Lace Curtains, and 
all large Articles, Washed and Finished in the best style. Moreen and Damask 
Curtains, Dresses, Shawls, &c¢., Dyed and finished extra well at moderate charges. The 
Company's Vans receive and deliver, free of charge, no matter how small the quantity, 
All Goods returned within a Week. Price Lists forwarded on application, Count 
Grders promptly attended to. METROPOLITAN STEAM WASHING AN 
DYEING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 
TPHE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The Fifth Annual 
Meeting will take place at EXETER HALL, on THURSDAY, the 10th inst., at 
2 p.m. precisely, Viscount Ransta@w in the Chair, Fifty Share-numbers will be 
drawn, and twenty-tive Numbers added by seniority to the right of choict, For 
Particulars, apply fo CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-stroct, Strand 
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The Saturday’ Review. 


[Dec: 5, 1857, 


KAHN'S MUKEUM ‘AND GALLERY OF SCIENCE, 


8, TICHBORNE STREET, facing 'the' HAYMARKET. 


sents entirely new_ features, and) offers 
comnbine Natarat with’ Zz, 


Dnprecedented attractio: 


This Institution pre- 
ions, ‘Its object. is to 


perimental Seience, and to show the connexion between the 


functions of the Human Body and’ 'the great Forces of the Universe, Amongst the 


numerous novel now’ added, inny 


be named the large Oxyhydrogen Microscope 
Giienal’s Appareil Uranogruphique (now frst introduced). Thelatest i 


provements in 


Electric and other Apparatus Ruhmkorff’s world-renowned Coit), Mustra- 


tions of Microscupie Anatémy, 
never before attempted, Le. 


es of Science, and their applicatipa to the Human. Frame, the 


the Preservation of Health, by 
usted patsitle with Da 


ssolving Views of Physiological Phenomena, upon a 


tares are delivered daily on the various 


aws of Life, and 


Ka The Institutiop is ilumi- 

‘murgnificent rie Lis 

12 6 and 7 till 10 welook. 
 Llustrated Catalogues, Sixpence. 


t. Open (for Gentlemen 
Admission to the whole Building, One 
and ‘Lectures gratis on 


lies CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
and PotyBLanK. 


and W. Kent and Co,, Fleet-street, 


REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIO, Twopence 
discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Revi 

Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &c. The rate of postage is 2d. for 
each half pound, Fourpence discount in the Shilling off musie, post free. Buy 
will find it a in ire cost, paying the or 

5 order sent carriage free to all parts e Uni ingdom. Town 
and upwards, sent free’ Exporters and private buyers are respectfully informed. 
detailed prospectuses will be sent. post free to all srpieeate Ta 

S. and I’, GiLBEkt, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 


application, or by post free for Six Stamps. Copy the address. 
KEATING’S COUGH. LOZENGE ; HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of the following Works ‘ary 
A pAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices:— te 


Toarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 


sumption) Asthma; and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free fronreve: 
they may be taken, by the mast 
$0) 


repared an in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and 


icate female ar the youngest child. 
ins, 2s. 9d., by Tuomas Keatine, 79, St. 


Paul’s Churchyard, London. . Retail by all Druggists, 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 


out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 


bronchitis, coughs, colds, &e; The rem 
chitd, a daw 


edy was discovered by him when his only 
ter, was given upto die, He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 


tive and’healing qualities of preparations made from the Kast India Hemp, and the 


thought octurred to him that he migh 


timake a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 


anc suceeededin xealiaing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
lle has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 


of the world, and he has aev 
Wishing to do as much go¢ 


fuiledin making them completely healthy and happy. 
as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 


beings as request it, this Recipe, with fall and-explicit directions for making it up and 


successfully aging it, He 


quires each a 
be returned_as 


licaut) to, enclose six stamps—one to 


postage gu the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 


of this advertisement,— Address 1. Jamas, 14, Cecil-siveet, Strand. 


MBETING OF PARLIAMEN(. 


Ww: DAWSON and_ SONS, 
Stationers, regularly SUPPLY all 
and punetually déspatel them’ 


the 


Newsvenders, Booksellers, and 
the LONDON NEWSPAPERS in Town, 
Aine, Evening, and Foreign Mails, 


via of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign Countries, ADVE 


pa 
TISEMENTS INSERTED IN ALL THE NEWSPAPERS, 


A List of London 


Newspapers for 1853, sent free on upplication.—74, Cannon-street, City, E.C, Estab- 


lished, 1809. 


ARTY’S EDUCATIONAL 
8, ADELAIDE ATREE 


DEPOSITORY 
T, WEST STRAND, opposite St. Martin’s Church,, | 
Jatalogue sent on application. 


REMOVED TO 


WE LONDON WENE COMPANY (Limited), 43 and 44 
Lime-strect, City, and 1, Princes-strect, Regent-street. 
The London Wine Company will supply during the Month of December, a Case con- 


taining Four Bottles of delicious spar 


ng Champagne, Four Bottles of Duff Gordon’s 


Sherry, and Four Hoptles of a fiysteglass vintage Port, at 47 


8. 6d, 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


NEOLOGY AND) MINERALOGY.—Elementar 


Collections, 


which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 


be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas 


each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, , Ajso, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, 


Mr. Tennant gives Priyate Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HAT WikL VHIS-OOBT TO PRINT? is often!a thought 


passing througa the minds of literary and publie charac’ 


ters, and persons of 


benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding ted 


Rrowarp Barrer, Mark-lane, London. 


Macaulay’s History of England, 

Prescott’s History of Philip Il. 

Alison's History of Europe. 

Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Cambridge Essays. 

Ministering Children, Dynevor Terrace. 

Dorothy.——De Cressy. Rev. A. W. Hare’s Sermons. = 
And many other Books.—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application, if 

Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


It is Never too Late, — 
Oxford Essays. \ 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTLICE.—C. E, MUDIE 
the pleasure to announce that the alterations in progress at, his Library 

now snfficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, 

greater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books. The supplies of the higher class of 

Works, for the ‘cireulation of which the Library was originally established, are 

largely increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly 

Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 

609, New Oxford-street, December, 1857. i H “HOT 


In the press, and will shortly be published, 

N SQUINTING, PARALYTIC AFFECTIONS OF THE 

EYE, AND CERTAIN FORMS OF IMPAIRED VISION, By C. Hottnovss, 
F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Westminster, and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals, 


Joun 1, New Berlington-street. 
Just published, Second Edition, — 378 a on Wood, Feap. §vo, J 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. By W. h 
Carrrnter, M.D., F.R.S. 
London: New Burlington-street. = 
THE INDIAN CRISIS. i AR ) 
This day is published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
IVE SERMONS ON THE INDIAN CRISIS. By Frepericx 
Denison Mavarticer, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
THE SEVENTH THOUSAND OF J 
OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, by an Oxp Boy, is now 
ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


“A book which an English father might well wish to see in the hands of his son.”— 
Times. and Co., Cambridge, x 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. | 
OEMS OF OISIN, OK OSSIAN, THE BARD OF ERIN. 
Translated from theIrish by Jonw Hawkins Srupson. 
“In the west and south-west of Ireland these songs of the blind Bard are to this 
day recited by the peasantry,” 
London: Boswortn and Harrison, Regent-street. 


4 


(Established 25 yeats.) 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


RECENTLY 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


tone’s Travels in Africa 3000 


Life of George Stephenson. 1000 Copies. 

Orphans, by Mrs. Oli 

White Lies, by Charles Reade. 1000Copies. 

Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia. 

Martineau s English Rule in India, 

Scott's Gothic Architecture. | 

Autobiography of Lutfullah, 

The Three Clerks. Ivors. 

Quartrefages’ Rambles of a Nataralist. 

Debit and Credit. —~Isabel, 

Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam, 

Gay Livingstone, —~Hassan. 

Fortune's Third Visit to China. 

Carter's Life of Bishop Armstrong. 

Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge. 1000 
Copies. 


Memoirs of Eli Vi j 
Norfolk's Lives of 
Barth's Travels in Africa as 
Taylor's World of Mind. 

Quits, by the Author of Cyrilla.” 
Dutferin’s Voyage of the “ Foam.” 
Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse, 

Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Kiverston, by G. Craik, 

Croker on the French Revolution. | 

The Handwriting on the Wall. 

The Lady of Glynne,— Caste. 

Rides and Reveries of Hsop Smith, 
Montaigne the Essayist. 
Binning’s Travels in Persia... 
Conybeare and Hows6n’s St. Paul, 
Unprotected Females in Norway. 


*,* Fresh copies are added whenever a de! 


of all the principal New 
Gurivea PER ANNUM, 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 2000 Copies. 
Chow-Chow, by Lady Falkland. 

Snow's Voyage of the “ Allen Gardiner.” 
Memorials of Andrew Crosse. 

Nothing New.——John Halifax. 

The Gregson Correspondence. 

True to Nature.—— Bothwell 
Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States. 


| Froude’s History of England, 


White’s Holiday in Saxony. 
Below the Surtace.-—Quinland. 
Andersson's Vist to Lake Ngami. 
Voyage of “ Resolute.” 
Days of my Life. ——Quedah, i 
‘Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Macaulay's England. Vols. and 

2000 Copies. 
Court Fools, by Dr. Doran. 
‘Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley. 
Memoirs of the Duke St. Simon, P 
Napier’s Life of sir C. Napier. 
Russian Princesses in the Caucasus, 
Normanby’s Year of Revolution. 
Letters from Nice, by M. E. Brewster. 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, 
One Hundred Years Ago. 
Prafeseor; by Currer Bell. 

iams’s Chemical Manipulations. 
Tiger — in India, 
Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. 
it is Never t30 Late to Mend, 1000 

Copies. 

Arago’s Lives of Distinguished Men. 
Robertson's Sermons, Farina, 
The Squire of Beechwood. ox 
Backle’s History of Civilization. i 
City Poems, by Alexander Smith. 
Memoirs of Felice Orsini. 


Hamilton's Trave!s in Sinai. 

Memoirs of Colonel Mountain, 
Scherzer's Visit to Nicaragua, 
Perrier’s Caravan Journey. 

Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 
lay occurs, and an ample supply is provided 
Works as they appear, 


First-Class Country Subscription, Pwo Guineas and upwards, according to 


|, the number of Volumes required. 
_ , Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


Cuantzs Epwaxp New Oxford-street, London ; 
and Crose-street, Manchester. 


On Tuesday will be published, | 
HE EIGHTEEN CHRISLIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. 
James Wuite, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

In a few days will be published, in 2 Vols., Post 8vo, H 
CENES or CLERICAL 


THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS BARTON. cx ev 
MR, GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY, 
JANET’S REPENTANCE, 

Ly Georges (originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine). 
Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. | | 

In 1 Vol., large 8vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 47s, 6d. elegantly bound in morocco 
by Hayday, 
P OEMS. By Atrrep Teynyson. With Illustrations by 


Mvutrgapy, Sranrrecp, Creswick, Maciiss, Housman 
Kossertrt, and Horsey. 


“ A beautiful and splendid book, worthy of the artists engaged, and worthy ot hte 
poet beloved by all artists.”—Athenewm: 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 
ELEGANT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. _ 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. Le 
KETCHES FROM LIFE. By Haxrtet Martryeav, 
trated by Wm. Bayxs. 2 


“The stories are clever and the incidents forcible.” —Ath 
“ These sketches. are things in: their way, litle gems of 


perfectly true to nature.”— Liverpool Albion, 
Wauittaker and Co., London. 
On December 1st was published, aoe 
ATS PAPERS, Nol, 
Price One Shilling, r 


“Tu issuing a series of ‘ Undergraduate Papers,’ we mean to be guided in our 
tion by one standard alone: that of literary excellence, Nothing, it is bone 
appear in those numbers which will unworthily represent the average ability of the 
University. Of no School and no party, our aii is to supply a pleasant recreation for 
leisure hours. To Liberal and Conservative alike we offer a fair field and no favour. 
Our Papers will handle those subjects most likely to engage general interest. We 
propose to treat of Poetry and Polities in a free and catholic spirit, Short Essays 
questions of moral and social philosophy will find place in our pages, along 
sketches of a lighter nature, pieces of criticism and waifs of verse.” : 
London; Messrs. WurrtaKker and Co, Oxford: W. Mansett, High-street. 
Cambridge: W. Wattace. Glasgow : Grirrrn and Co. 


BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. sods 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. = 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Jonn Timps, F,S,A. 

“Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should 
ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, @ “well-read 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named.”— 
Atheneum, &° 

By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each, , 

CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. Sixth Thousand. > af 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 


Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
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Maurice's Epistles of St. John. 

Fe nob to Be, by HL C. Andersen. S 

— Elements of Drawiug. 

ee The Two Aristocracies, by Mr, Gore. 

Kidder’s Travels in Brazil... 

A ‘Woman's Story, by Mrs. S.C, Hall. 

= Burton's First Pootsteps in Africa, P 
= “aa Loftus's Researches in Chaldea. 
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“MESSRS. H URST AND BLACKETT’S ty of Literature, No. 1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ATRINSON’ S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND 
WESTERN SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, THE KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINES 
TARTARY, — CENTRAL ASIA. In One ar od re Vol., Royal 8vo, embellished wit 
of 56 Illustrations, includin beautifilly coloured Plates, from the 
Original Drawings, anda Map. £2 2 
oath virtue alike of its text and of its Bs shox we gc om this book of travel in the 
gift-books now so much sought by the 

to the literature of travel; it is afamous contribution ‘also 

show-books for the present season.” Examiner. 


HOW-CHOW; being Selections from a Journal kept in India. 
By the Viscountess Fauxiamp. Second Edition, revised. 2 Vols. 8vo,/with 
lustrations. 
MEMOIRS. Written by Hiusetr. _ English 
Edition. One Vol., with Portrait (Just ready. 
MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK. 
RIDES AND REVERIES OF ASSOP SMITH. [By 
4 nsiderably to the reputation f Mr. Tu The 
as to his ‘ Prov. erbial Philsophy? 
ver, 


Jorn” GENTLEMAN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
One Vol., 1 


()BRHANS. By the Author of “Margaret Maitland.” One 


T LADY OF GLYNNE. By the Author of “‘ Margaret * 
er Bridesmaids.” 
This tale is all but fascinating.” — Globe, 


‘AS T E. By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” 3 Vols. 


_“ A novel of great power and attraction—full of fire and energy, of incident 
interest, an certain make a sensation.” — Messenger. 


Ges A LEICESTER. By Captain G. pz 1a PoER 


“HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 


This day is published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 
4. By Ricwarpd CONGREVE. 


ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra.” 
y duty, come what may.”—Old Knightly Motto. i 
London: pimeg Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, 2 Vols., Svo, price 14s, cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, WITH A 
COMMENTARY ON THE OPENING PORTION. From the German of Dr, 
Parzr von Bonen, ofessor of Oriental Langu: and Literature in the 
University of Kénigsberg. Edited by Jamzs Heywoop, F.R.S. 
London: Joun Caapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In 8vo, with Five Lithographie I)lustrations (T'wo coloured), price 10s. cloth, gilt top, 


—L CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS pnblished by t 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, Vol. XL.; Second Se: 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW HISTORY OF ROME. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

ea OF MODERN KOME: from the Taking of Con- 

stantinople, 1453, tothe Restoration, 1850, of Pope Pius fX. 

‘London: Brows, and Co. Belfast: Henry Greer. 
NEN EDITION OF DR. HUMPHREYS'S WORK ON BRITISH INDIA. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

MANUAL OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

By E.R. Howrnrsys, LL.D. Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar Schoo! ; 
Author of Manuals of “ Civil Law,” “ “Political Science,” &c. Second Edition, revised and 


London: Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 


lete in-8 Vols., Pdst Svo (each containing between 600 and 700 pages), with 
aaeaae price "£3 cloth lettered; or any volume separately, price 7s. 64., to « 


avs OFTHE QUEE NS-OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
AGNes Dedieated by éxpress permission to Her 
A Newt ition, revised, corrected, and. and and embellished with 

mais sof every Queen. 

* These volumes-haye the fascination of volumes, ‘and from them has’ resulted 
romance-united tothe integrity of history.-} narrative interésting to all. It isa 
Be work is written by a lady of consider- | arrangement of facts, derived from authen- 

earning, indefati Fee industry, and | tic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
judgment. All these qualifications | industry, learning, judgment, and impa 
for a wi seater and an historian she has | tiality, not often met with in biogra; 
ar upon the subject of her | of erowned heads.”— Times. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HLUsrRaTED BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS, BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT, 


ISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, OLD HALLS, BATTLE 

FIELDS, AND SCENES ILLUSTRATIVE ‘OF STRIKING PASSAGES IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND POETRY. By Howitt. New Edition. With 
about 80 woes Engravings. 2 Vols., square Crown 8vo, 25s. 


£ RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND, New Edition, revised, 
Woodcuts by Bewrcx and Wittrams, 8vo, 21s. 


RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY. With 


~ THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
“A capital work.”—Quarterly Review. 


4 CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary Howrrr. Square 


What Industrial Schooling cay Bifact, Tutalligenbe, 
Essays on Questions and Answers mov Yo anoid 


Pablished this day, Pro 24 
OURNAL of the STATISTEICAL SOCIETY for DECEM BR 
Mr. Tartt. on Criminal Statisties—2. Rev. J, Clay on 
to Prison—3. Dr. Strang on the Improvement of Tidal Rivere—4. Mr. Beamish on 
Statistics Dr, Strang on the Muslin 


London ; Jouyw W. Parxrr and Son, West Strand. 


day, Third and Cheaper Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 
Q WRECKS OF THE ROYM, NAWY,; By; Waid. 
With Preface by Canon Ginx, 
London; Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. ‘ 
This day, Fourth Edition, Revise and Ehlarged, Two Volumes, ay NP 
ECTURES ON THE PRINCEPLES » AND: PRACTICE: OF 


PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College; London. By Taomas 
of the Royal College of Physicians. n 
London: Jonn W. om, Strand. 
In afew days, 
EARLIEST INHABITANTS’ OF | ITALY. Fiom 
THEODORE Mommsen’s“ Roman Ronzarsox, 
With Preface by Dr. Scumr1rz, Rector of tia 
London : Jouw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
TO THE, ETANOGRAPHY OF AT 


By Extis, Pellow of St, Joby’ 

London: Jouw W. Parken and. Son, West Strand. 
THE BISHOP OF CORK’S CHARGE, 

This day, Octnvo, Oné Shillings 

Ross, at 


UTIES OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY. ’ Ah a 
Delivered to the Clergy of the Ui Dioceses of a Cloyne, and Ross, 
Primary Visitation in October, 1857.) By 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
London: Jon» W, Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
Ina few days, Octayo, 
SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH prctio- 


NARIES. Being the Substance of Two P. the 
6, and 19, 1857. By CHARD 
W 
By the same Author, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh Edition, 3s. 6d. _ 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, 4s. 


PROVERBS AND ‘THEIR LESSONS. Third Edition, #9. / / 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sor, West St 


This day, Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
HE LITTLE DUKE. by the Author of “The Heir of 
“aoe By the same Author, 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Cheap Paition, sit 
HEARTSEASE; | Chenp 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Two Volumes, Ke 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition, Two Volumes, 10g, 6d. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edition, 8s, 
London: Jon W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
On Tuesday, 8vo, 9s. 
HE SEPOY REVOLT; its Causes and its Cobain. By 


Hewry Mrap. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
MURRAY'S RAILWAY BEADING. 
In @ Few Days, Post Svo, 
‘HE RISE EOF OUR. INDIAN EMPIRE. By Lord Manon. 
of British India from its Origin the 1908. Extracted 
from. Lord fe History of England.” 
Jomn Mceray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, pr price Sixpence, 
A, BRIEF REPLY. 10 CE RTA ARGES MAD) 
AGAINST ‘PHB PATAGONIAN OR SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONA 
SOCIETY, Uf W. Parger Sxow, late Master of the Allen Gardiner Mission Schooner. 
By the ComMirrEx. 


—OLASSICAL WORKS 
BY WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. 
PROPESSOR OF HUMANITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF we 


‘ow ready, cloth, 
T= 2 SPEECH OF “CICEHO FOR AULUS CLUENTIUB 
ith Prolegomena and 


Fcap. 8vo, Third Edition, 4s, 6d. loth, with Introduction and Ni 
EXTRACTS FROM TIBULLUS “AND D OVID. 


o, Third Ealtion, 6a, 6d, cloth, 
A MANUAL or ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With numerous 


Illustrations, 


(A TREATISE ON LATIN PROSODY. Second Edition. 


AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
London and Glasgow : Rrcmarp Gausrry and Co., Publishers to the 


London: : Lowemay, Baowy, and Co,, Paternoster-row, 


University of Glasgow. 


| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 
Berrie RULE IN INDIA. A Popular History. By 


Hareret Martineav. Price 2 


If, 
Vy HY IS MONEY SCARCE? The Question Answered by 


Tuomas Price Is. 


APTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAU- 
CASUS; including a Seven Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the 
Years 1854-5. Translated from the Russian by H.S. Epwarps. With an authentic 
Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


Iv 


SMOND. By W.M. Tackeray, Esq. A New Edition, in 
1 Vol., Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
\HE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: a Love Story. 


By M, Bernam-Epwarps. In 2 Vols. 


R IVERSTON. By Grorerana M. Cratx. In 3 Vols. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
R OUND THE FIRE: Six Stories. Price 3s. cloth. 


\ ILLIE’S BIRTHDAY; showing how alittle Boy did what 


he liked, and how he enjoyed it. With Four Illustrations, Price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
\ ILLIE’S REST; a Sunday Story. With Four Mlustrations. 


Price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


J] NCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. With Four Illustra- 
tions, Price 3s, cloth, [Just ready, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


; In One large Vol., 8vo, with Map, price £1 1s. 
GAZETTEER OF INDIA, brought down to the present time. 


Epwarp Tuornton, Esq. 
London: W. H. Atuew & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
In Post 8vo, with Map, price 7s. 
NDIA AND EUROPE COMPARED; being a popular View of 


the present State of our Eastern Continental Empire. By Lieutenant-General 
Joun Buiacs, Madras Army. 


London: W. H. Aten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 
PINIONS ON THE INDIAN ARMY. By Colonel Jonn 


Hopson, Bengal Army, Brigadier, late commanding the Punjab 
Irregular Force. 


London : Ww. A LLEN & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 
POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE THUGS AND DACOITS, 
the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By Jawes Hvrron, Esq. 
London: W. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL, UNIFORM WITH 
“THE NEWCOMES,” &c, 
On the Ist of December was published, price One Shilling, No. IT. of 
PPHE VIRGINIANS. By W.M. Tuackeray. ‘To be completed 
Monthly Shilling Parts, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood 
by the Author, 


On the Sth of December will be published, price Three; \ ped Fourpence, 
PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 
4. and their Treasure in Women, Children, Silver, and Jewels. Forming the 
Cuxtstuas of Worps, conducted by Dickens, 
Sold everywhere, and at the 
_ Hovsenotpy Worps Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S CHARGE. 
In 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 
CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY “OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ST. DAVID'S, at his Sixth Visitation, in October, 1857. With 
two Appendixes:—“On the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception,” ind “On the 
of the Eucharistic Controversy.” By Connor To D.D., Bishop of St. 
Javid's. 
Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo, price One Shilling, 

To” HAT PURPOSE IS THIS WASTE? A Sermon, preached 
in the Chapel of Harrow School, at a Special Service for the Inhabitants of 


Harrow, on Friday Evening, November 13th, 1857, By CuarvesJonn Vavouay, D.D., 
Head Master of Harrow School. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


QEEMONS preached in the Cathedral Churches of Chichester, 
jloucester, a Cc Is Royal. 
DD, Lord Bishop an apels Royal. By Curistopner Berney, 


Rivinatons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Fifth Edition of a General View of the Doctrine of 
REGENERATION IN BAPTISM. 83s, 
In royal 8vo, price 9s, 
SPICILEGIUM SYRIACUM; or, Remnants of Writers of the 
J Seer nd and Third Centuries, preserved in Syriac; now first edited with an 
English Translation, and Notes, by the Rev. Winusam Curgtoy, M.A., F.R.S., Chaplain 
in Urdinary to the Queen, and Canon of Westminster, 
Riviserons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


CORPUS IGNATIANUM; acomplete Collection of the Ignatian 
ranslatio: 


a With an English T: nm and Notes, and Introduction. In royal 8yo, 


At THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN, added immediately on publication to THE UNITED 
LIBRARIES, BOOTH’s, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, 307, Regent. 
street, London, W., next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
Scpscription—OneE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Country Scascrretion—Two AND UPWARDS, 


The following List of Books lately added, will show that every work of merit jg 
immediately taken, and in numbers only limited by the demand :— 

Livingstone’s Missionary Travels and Re- | The Lands of Silénce and Darkness, By 
searches in South Africa, Johns. 

Quatrefages’ Rambles of a Naturalist. | Waterton’s Essays. New Series, 

Scott’s Domestic Architecture. Summer Months Among the Alps, 

Atkinson’s Oriental and Western Siberia, | The Garies.——Hassan. By Murray, 

A Year of Revolution, By Lord Normanby. | Bacon. By K. Fischer. 

Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution, | Bacon’s Works. By Spedding, Ellis, ang 

Blunt on the Right Use of the Early Heath. Vols, L., IL, and IIf. 
Fathers, Bacon’s Essays. By Whately. 

Bayard Taylor’s Northern Travel. Macaulay’s England, 

Martineau’s India, Memoirs of St. Simon. By B. St. John, 

The Musselman Noble. By Mr. Young. 4 Vols.——Banim’s Life. 

The Old Town. By ‘Thomas Miller, Kidder and Fleteher’s Brazil and ‘the 

Wills’ Explorations in Honduras, Brazilians, j 

The Poetical Works of John Edmund | Antiquities of Kertch. By M‘Pherson, 
Reade, 4 Vols. Debit and Credit. By Freytag. 

The Forests of France. By the Hon. | Cannes and Nice. By Miss Brewster, 
Grantley Berkeley. Accession of the Emperor Nicholas, 

Tiger Shooting in India. By Rice, Campbell's Lives of Lords Kenyon, Ellen. 

Autobiography of Lutfullah. borough, and ‘Tenterden. 

Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland. Eagles’ Lssays.——Romany Rye. 

Mrs. Spiers’s Ancient India. Dr. Barth’s Travels in North and Central 

Delhi, the City of the Moguls, Africa. Vols. 1., I1., and ILI, 

Major Briggs’s India and Europe. Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 

The Rebellion in India. By Norton, Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, 

Memoirs of Col. Mountain, Two Years Ago. By Rev. C, Kingsley, 

Tom Brown’s School-days, Elizabeth de Valois. 

Matthews’ Table Talk. Catherine de Medici. 

Maurice’s Epistles of St. John, Aurora Leigh.—Lake Ngami. 

Stephenson’s Life. ——Quits. Napier’s (Sir Charles) Life. 4 Vols, 

Reade’s Course of True Love. Bowring’s Siam.— Gutzlaff s China, 

Bishop Blomfield and His Times, Hue’s China, Thibet, and ‘Tartary, 

Letters from High Latitudes, By Lord | Fortune’s China. — Meadows’s Chinese, 
Dufferin. Callery and Yvan’s China, 

Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States, Life of Michael Angelo, 

Raikes’s Journal, Vols. IIL. and 1V, Sir J, Reynoids’s Letters. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization, Gainsborough’s Life. By Fulcher, 

Voyage of the Iesolute, | Conybeare’s St. Paul, 

Unprotected Females in Norway. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 

Guy Livingstone. —Farina, | Robinson’s Biblical Researches, 

Autobiography of Elizabeth Davis. Jardine’s Gunpowder Plot, 

Vacations in Ireland. By Weld, Guizot’s Life of Peel. 

Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Memvirs. By Sir Robert Pecl. 2 Vols, 

Cruise of the Ad/en Gardiner. By Snow. Sir EK. Parry’s Life, By his Son, 

Russell’s Life of Fox, Vol. 1V. | 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Les Anglais et Inde. Par E. D. Valbezen. | Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal, 
L’Insurrection de l’Inde, Par Fonvielle | La Norvége. Par Enault, 

et Legault. Houssaye, Voyages Humoristiques, 
Derniers Chansons, Par Béranger. Madame Bovary. Par Faubert. 
Sentiments de Justice et d’ Humanité dans | Channing, sa Vie et ses uvres. Préface 

la Question Indienne. par C. de Rémusat. 
Hue, Christianisme en Chine. Tome 3, Gondrecourt, Portraits Intimes du XVIII 


Blane, Trésors d’Art & Manchester. Siécle. 
Voyages Artistiques en France, Par Pes- | Domeneck, Journal d’un Missionnaire au 
quidoux. ‘Texas et au Mexique. 


Damirou, Mémoirs pour serviril’Histoire | Barante, Etudes Historiques et Biogra- 
de ia Philosophie au XVIII Siécle. phiques. 

2 Tomes, Thiers, Histoire du Consulat, Tome 15. 
Coquerel, Jean Calais et sa Famille. La Liberté de Conscience, Par Jules 
Lettres de la Mére Agnes Arnauld, Abbesse Simon. 

de Port Royal. 2 Tomes, Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 

Voyage dans les Mers du Nord, & bord de | Guerre de Religion, Par J. Michelet. 

la Reine Hortense. Par C. Edmond, Renaissance. Par J. Michelet. 
Causéries, Par Alex, Dumas, Comment il ne faut pas Précher, 
Dubois, Nouvelles Montagnards. La Daniella, Par G. Sand. 2 Tomes, 


Ali Tebelen, Pacha di Jannina. La Comtesse de Bonneval, Par 
Scénes de Ja Vie Militaire, Par S, d’Ar- Georgiana Fullerton, 

penberg. Causéries du Samedi. Par A, de Pont- 
L’Ufficier de Fortune. Par Montepin. martin, 


L’lusecte. Par J, Michelet. 

Naples,1130-1857, Par Paya. Vier Jahre Memorien; Portraits und Erleb- 

St. Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux. Par nisse, Von Lk. schmidt Weissenfels. 
Hubbard. Aus Nurnberg’s Vorzeit. Von Lorenz. 


Bibliotheque des Mémoires. Tomes 10— | Litthauven, Krzahlungen aus dem Natar 


15; Marie-Antoinette, Dumouriez, M. und Volksleben. Von Goldammer, 
de Genlis, Félice, et Portraits, Par le | Ulrich von Hutten. VonStrauss, 2 
Due de Levis. Huder's Brietwechsel mit seiner Braut. 
Voyages au Chili. Par le Dr. F. Maynard. | Bricfe Goethe’s und der bedeutendsten 
Les Adieuz d’Adolphe Monod, Dichter seiner Zeit an Herder. E 
Les Philosophes Francais du XIX Siécle. | Briefe an Herder, Von Lavater, Jacobi, 
Par Taine. Forster, u.s.w. 
Frédéric le Grand et sa Cour, Par Muhl- “~ Mirabeau, Von Theodor Mundt. 4 
bach, 
Louis Blane—Itistoire de la ‘Révolution | Die Reise nach Indien, Von S. K. H. des 
Frangaise. Tome 9. P.inzen Waldemar von Preuszen. 
La Famiglia Novelle, di Bersezio, Aus dem Schwaebischen Volksleben. Von 
Amor di Patria, di Bersezio, Stein. 
Quarante-Cing Lettres de Béranger et | Sabbathfeier. Von Polko. 
Détails sur sa Vie. Par Madame Colet. | Franz Baco. Von Kuno Fischer, 
Mémoires sur Béranger. Par Lapointe. Kohl Reisen im Nordwesten der Veri 
Trésors d’Art & Manchester. Par W. nigten Staaten. 


Burger. Die Gluckstern. Von Burow. 
Madame du Deffand. Par Alex. Dumas, | Westslavischer Maerchenschatz, Von 
2 Tomes. Winzig. 


Mémoires de Ninon de I’Enclos. Gunther von Schwartzberg. Von Shucking. 
Les Femmes, Par Alphonse Karr, Das Alte Haus. Von Gerstaecker. 
Une Route sans Issue, Par Madame | Soll und Haben, Von Freytag. 

Ancelot. 2 Tomes, Ein Russicher Staatsmaan, J. J. Sievers. 
Les Frauc-Comtoises. Par Max Buchon. | Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenberg. 
Madame Gil-Blas, Par Paul Féval. 15 | Die Spinnstube ein Volksbuch, fir 1868. 

Tomes, Tuti Nameh das Papagenbuch eine Samm- 
Chamfort. Par J. Stahl. lung Orientalischer, Erzahlungen, Von 
Le Millionnaire. Par Paul de Kock. 2 George Rosen. 


Tomes. Bilder aus dem Hauslichen Leben, Vom, 


Mémoires du Due de Raguse. 9 Tomes, Karl von Holtei, 2 Bde. 
Maréchal Marmont devant I’ Histoire, Meteor, Novellen-Cyclus, Von Willkomm, 
Quatre Ans de Régne. Var Dr. Véron, Sein oder Nicht Sein. Von Andersen. 
Discours de M. Biot et Réponse de M. | Mein Zycite Weltreise. Von Ida Pfeiffer. 
Cruizot, 2 Kade, 
Guizot, Sir R. Peel, Etude Iistorique, Armuth Leid und Gluck. Von Burow. 
Le Japon Contemporain. Par Fraissinet. | Maria Theresa und ihre Zeit. Von Carion. 
De France en Chine, Par Yvan. Norai-ches Bild: rbuch. Von Mugge. 
Chr st et le Siécle, Par Bunwener, Nach Funt Jahven. Von Siahr. 
Religion Naturelle, Par J. Simon. Die Leute von Seldwyla. Von Keller. 
Voyage autour de ma Bibliotheque, Par | Wilhelm von Humboldt, Von Haym. 
Fée. Gregorius, Leben und Scenerie aus 1 
Villemain, Etude sur la Littérature Con- | Hertha. Von Fredrika Bremer. 
temporaine, Briefe von Schiller’s Gattin, Yon Duntzer. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d., Svo, cloth gilt, 


PORTING SCENES AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH 
S AFRICA. By Captain Drayson, R.A. With Eight large Illustrations, printed 
in colours, from Sketches by the Author. 

This work is the result of the genuine experiences of a practical sportsman, It is 

jally valuable from the fact that Captain Drayson is skilled in the Kaffir language, 

and was therefore enabled to travel among the natives, and to communicate with them 

directly, without the incumbrance of an interpreter. In it will be found many inte- 

resting details of seeking, tracking, and slaying the various South African game; 
together with curious anecdotes illustrative of the native Katlir character, 


“ More valuable than ‘ Southey’s Common Place Book.’ ’—Bell’s Messenger, 
In post 4to, price £1 10s., 700 pages, cloth lettered, 


ANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. Being a Treasury 
of Reference selected from the Writings of The Known Great, or The Great 
Unknown. Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry Sourncarts, 

“We should do an act of injustice to Mr. Southgate, were we not to say, that his 
volume is superior by far to the late Poet Laureate’s ‘Common Place Book,’ for it 
touches subjects and matters which are wholly unnoticed by his great predecessor ; 
and we are persuaded that no person who values literature for its own sake, will 
hesitate to possess himself of a volume which will enrich the collection of the most 
learned student, and be an acquisition to the best assorted library,”—Bell’s Messenger, 


Price 5s., or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


IVES of the GREAT COMMANDERS OF EUROPE. By 
G. P. R. James. A New revised Edition, comprising the Lives of Hen 
the Fifth, Turenne, the great Condé, Marlboro’, Peterboro’, General Wolfe, Cromwel 
Duke of Alva, Gonzalvo de Cordova, &c., &c., with Eight Illustrations, 


In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PERSIAN CAMPAIGN. 
By Capt. G. H. Hunt, 78th Highlanders ; to which is prefixed a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight tinted Lithographs, from designs by the Author. 

“In this volume such particulars will be found as will show that Havelock and 
Outram have not in a moment become famous, but that they have won their way to 
fame by a steady progress in their profession, and by a series of deeds which would 
have rendered them illustrious characters of future history.”—Bell’s Messenger, 

“The gallant narrator of the Persian campaign lived to take his part in the glorious 
advance on Cawnpore, where he perished of cholera, But his name will survive among 
those who deserve well of their country.”—Atheneum, 


NEW BOY’S BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt, 
VHE YOUNG EXILES. A Boy’s Book of Adventure amongst 


the Wild Tribes of the North. By A. Bowmay, Author of “Esperanza,” “The 
Castaways,” &c., with Eight Mlustrations by Harrison W«rR, 


Also, uniform, price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt, 
N Y FEATHERED FRIENDS. Containing Anecdotes of Bird 


| Life, more especially Eagles, Vultures, Hawks, Magpies, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, 
Parrots, Humming Birds, Ostriches, &c., &c. By the Rev. J.G, Woop, Illustrated 
by Harrison WEIR, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FAVOURITE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
In cloth, price 21s., gilt edges, or £1 11s. 6d. in moroceo, 
i OME AFFECTIONS POURTRAYED BY THE POETS. 
Selected and edited by Cartes Mackay. Illustrated with One Hundred 

exquisite Engravings from original designs by the first artists, 

“The book, as a book, is beautiful.”—Leader. 

“The illustrations, engraving, and general appearance of ‘The Home Affections’ 
are more beautiful and thoroughly artistic than any we have scen; and we have little 
doubt of its proving the favourite gift book of the season.”—Daily News, 


Now ready, price 21s., elegantly bound, 
HE UPPER RHINE, from Mayence to the Lake of Constance; 
its Picturesque Scenery and Historical Associations, including the Domestic 
Manners of the Prussians. Described by Henry Maynew, and Illustrated with 
Twenty line Engravings, executed in the highest style of art, from original Drawings 
Price 21s, each, cloth, gilt edges, 
ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With One Hundred 
Designs by Jonn Grisert, and a Portrait of the Author. 


“Mr. Longfellow ought to feel proud of this proof of his popularity in England,”— 
Atheneum, 


HYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN PRATSE OF A COUNTRY 
LIFE, With exquisite Ilustrations almost on every page, 
Price 7.1 64. com, cloth, elegantly bound, 
BEATIIE’S MINSTREL; with Thirty-four beautiful Ilustra- 


tions, fr designs by Birxet Fosrrr. 


2. LONGFELLOW’S VOICES OF THE NIGHT, Ballads, &e.; 
including Three New Poems, entitled “The Rope Walk,” “The Two Angels,” and 
“The Death of the Lord Warden.” With Illustrations by Jonny Giipert. 


3. GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By Tuomas Camppetr; 


with Thirty-five Illustrations, from designs by Foster, HARRISON Warr, 


_ 4. EVANGELINE. By Lonerrittow. Elegantly printed, and 
illustrated with Thirty Engravings, from designs by Jonn GILBERrt. 


5. COMUS. By Mrnrox. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, 
and illustrated with Thirty Designs from original Drawings by Corsovip, PickErs- 
GILL, Foster, Harrison Were, R, Carrick, &c, 


Price 18s. cloth gilt, Vol. I. of 
OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE. Edited by Howarp 


Stavnton. Illustrated by 

é first volume of this superbly illustrated work is just ready. Some of the 
Engravings are perfect gems of modern art, and have been warmly and repeatedly 
eulogized by the ae organs of the public press; whilst the notes, emendations, and 
Comments are just the kind required by the general reader. It is in all respects the 
Most popular edition of the great national dramatists works that has ever appeared, 

Price 21s., cloth, gilt edges, 

HE LOWER RHINE AN D its PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 

Deseri ENRY MayYueEw, and illustrated with Twenty splendid Stee! Plates, 
from designs by Foster. 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., 
FARRINGDON STREET 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
ISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doray, 
Author of “Table Traits and Something on Them,” “Habits and 
Men,” “ Monarchs Retired from Business.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


f 
HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Illustrated Title, small 8vo, 5s. 


aa BENTLEY BALLADS. A Selection of the 
Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed to “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 
Including the Productions of Farner Provt, Dr. Macryy, &e. Edited by 
Dr. Doran, with Four Ballads contributed by the Epitor. Simall Bro, 
with Illustrated Title, 5s. 


Iv. 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francs T. Buckuanp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, Assistant, 
Surgeon Second Life Guards. Feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 
v. 
FABLES. By Curnperr With numerous 


Illustrations, by ALFRED CrowQuILL. 7s. 6d. 


vi. 


EBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freyrae. 
By Mrs. Matcotm. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The most popular German novel of the Bunsen. 

“ 4 story of uncommon fascination, Mrs, Malcolm's translation is given with more 
fullness of detail.” —Atheneum, 4 4 

“Mrs. Malcolm’s translation does honest justice to the work.” —Examiner. 

“Mrs. Malcolm’s version is under the sanetion of Herr Freytag, and there is no 
wilful suppression in it, but the greater part of Chapter XI. is entirely suppressed in 
the two-volume edition, and more liberties are taken than are justifiable.” —Sufurday 
Review, 


vit. 
AIRY CHARADES. By M. G. Averine. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. bound. 

HOST STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 


By Harn Friswewt. Small 8yo, 2s. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR SERIES 
TWO SHILLING VOLUMES. 


HARLES READES NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND. Fifty-second Thousand. 


RS. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 
Sixth Thousand, 


RS. COLIN MACKENZIES DELHI, THE CITY 
OF THE GREAT MOGUL. Eighth Thousand. 


(CUTHBERT BEDES NEARER AND DEARER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand. 


AJOR WARBURTON'’S CONQUEST OF 


CANADA, 
HIRLEY BROOKS ASPEN COURT. Fifth 
Thousand. 
HARLES READE'S COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 
Twenty-first Thousand. 


ENERAL MUNDY’ OUR ANTIPODES. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
[HE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG, by Captain 


Meapows ‘'ayxor, will be published on the 23rd instant. 
Any of the above can be had very handsomely bound in blue cloth, price 3s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PuPLIsHER 1n TO Her Magesry, 
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A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept 
in Paris in the Year 1848. By the Marquis of Normansy, K.G. 
2 Vols., 8vo, 24s, 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an Historical Sketch, 
1765 to 1756. By James Hurron. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
R. BARTH’S TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA, Vols. I. to III., price 63s.— 
Vols. LV. and V., completion, in the reg 


Desens S OF WESTERN AFRICA. By T. J. 
iGiasaratee H.M. Consul for the Bight of Biafra. 1 Vol., Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


4 ‘HE ABBE HUCS WORK ON CHRISTIANITY 
IN CHINA, TARTARY, = THIBET. 2 Vols., 8vo, 21s. 


paE CHINESE EMPIRE: a Sequel to Huc and Gabet’s 
“J through Tartary and Thibet.” By the Abbé 2 Vols., 
vo, 24s, 


HE EVENTFUL VOYAGE OF H.M. DISCOVERY 

SHIP RESOLUTE TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS IN SEARCH 

OF SIR J. FRANKLIN AND THE MISSING CREWS. By G. F. 
M‘DovaGatt, Master. Plates, &., 21s, 


ITLA; or, Incidents ae Personal Adventures on a 
Journey in Mexico and Guatemala. By G. F. Von Tempsxy. 


Edited by J. 8vo, with (Nearly ready. 


R. HINCHLIFF'S SUMMER MONTHS AMONG 
THE ALPS AND ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA. Post 8vo, Maps 
and Views, 10s. 6d. 


UATREFAGES’ RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST 
ON THE COASTS OF FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SICILY. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Orrr. 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 15s. 


11. 
ACATIONS IN IRELAND. By C. R. Wet», 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 Vol., Post 8vo, with View, 10s. 6d. 


12. 
R. SCHERZER’S TRAVELS IN THE FREE 
STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA: Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
San Salvador. 2 Vols., Post 8vo, Map, 16s. 


13. 
\ R. W. P. SNOW’S MISSIONARY CRUISE OFF 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO, PATAGONIA, THE RIVER PLATE, &c. 
2 Vols., Post 8vo, Charts and Views, 24s. 


14. 
HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S NEW 
WORK—A MONTH IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE. With 
Two Illustrations by J. Lrrcn. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


15. 
ILLIAM HOWITTS TWO YEARS IN VIC- 
TORIA, with Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition, i in 1 Vol., Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


16. 
TALLA NGETTA, THE SQUATTER’S HOME: a 
Story of Australian Life. By Winit1am Howirt. 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 18s. 


17. 
ARCHESTER TOWERS: a Novel. By Antnony 
Trotiopr, Author of “The Warden.” 3 Vols., Post 8vo, 31s. 6d 


. 18. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
\J BR. E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by the Author of “The Eclipse of 
Faith.” 2 Vols., Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


Pe BACON OF "VERULAM. By Dr. Kuno 
Fiscaer. Translated OXENFORD. 6d. 


“ORD BACON'S WORKS. Edited 
SreppinG, and Heatu. Vols. I. to III., 8vo, 18s. each.—Vols. IV. 
and Vv. completing the Division of Works, are in the press. 


TWENTY SHORT SCHOOL SERMONS. By the 
Rev. J. das Howson, M. An Principal of the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 
Feap. 8vo.-- - [Nearly ready. 


OME, ITS RULER AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 
Macurire, M.P. With Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
‘ost 8vo, 


R. WATERTON’S ESSAYS ON NATURAL HIS- 
AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Third Series, with Portrait. 
cap. 8vo, 68 


‘and Cheaper Edition, in Feap. 8v0, with Portrait. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
New Edition of Vols. I. to IV. of the 8vo Edition, revised and co; 
to be comprised in 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 1 6s. each. Vol. I. is now ready, 


RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 
AS REPRESENTED IN CHRISTIAN ART. Second Edition; 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Square Crown 8yo, 28s. 


RJ. 8 HARFORD'S LIFE OF MICHAEL 
4 ANGELO BUONARROTI. With Portrait and numerous Plates, 
2 Vols., 8vo, 25s. 


posray AND PICTURES from THOMAS MOORE 


With Wood Engravings, from Designs by eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 
21s., elegantly bound; or 42s. in morocco, by Hayday. 


Moores IRISH MELODIES. The Music by Sir J, 
Stevenson and Sir H. Bisnop; printed with the Words. Imperial 
8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth; or 42s. half- bound in morocco. 


yf OokzEs NATIONAL MELODIES, with a few of the 
Author’s favourite Airs and Glees. The Music — with the 
Words. Imperial 8vo. [Just ready, 


\ EROPE: a Tragedy. » With an Introduction. 
Mattnew ARNOLD. Feap. 8vo, uniform with the Author's “ Poems,” 


(Just ready, 


HE POEMS OF FRANCIS HINGESTON. Edited 
by his Son. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


P OEMS. By George Mac Donatp. Feap. 8vo, 73, 


33. 
ITHIN AND WITHOUT: a Dramatic Poem, 
By Grorcr Mac Doxatp. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


34. 
S! R JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS, from the “ Edin- 
burgh” and “Quarterly Reviews,” Addresses, and other Pieces. 8vo, 18%, 


35. 
HRISTIANITY WITHOUT JUDAISM: a Second 
Series of Essays on the “Unity of Worlds and of Nature.” By the 
Rey. Bapey M.A. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


Case MURES CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
ol. V., 8vo, 18s. 


37. 
Ts FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE IN HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF KING PEPIN. By 
W. C. Perry, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


38. 
ORTION OF THOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL 
.. Pog | to 1847). Vols. III. and IV., completion; with Inder. 
‘ost 21s. 


39. 

AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
COLONEL MOUNTAIN, C.B. Edited by Mrs. Mountain. New 
[Nearly ready. 


MEMorrs OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, OB, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. By J. A. Swarr. 1 Vol., 8vo, with 
Illustrations. [Just ready. 


EMOIRS OF ADMIRAL PARRY, the Arctic 
Navigator. Edited by his Son. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
CROSSE, the Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Cross. 
‘ost 


MOBsING CLOUDS. [A Book of Counsel addressed 
to Young Women on their Entrance into Life.] Post 8vo, 7s. 


LETTERS OF A “BETROTHED. Feap. 
[Nearly ready. 


ISS ACTON’S ENGLISH BREAD BOOK FOB | 


DOMESTIC USE, adapted to Families of every Grade. Fep 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


[HE THEORY OF WAR. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. Mat 


Doveat. New Edition, in Post 8vo, with Ten Plans of Battles. 
[Nearly 
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